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CAMP FIRES 1y CANAD® 


“SHE next few years will do more to open up Canada to 
English sportsmen than the thirty years of railway 
building and colonial development which preceded the 

find of gold in the Far North-West. Not that the well-to-do 
traveller whose object is to amuse himself with sport and 
adventure will trouble himself about Klondyke. If he is wise he 
will employ his time and money in visiting pleasanter and more 
accessible regions of our great North American Empire. 

But the gold will bring during the first years at least as 
many millions into the country as the miners take from the soil. 
All forms of transport will improve—better steamers, better 
accommodation, quicker trains, more comfortable hotels, and 
readier access to the haunts of big game, fish, and fowl will 
follow. The lakes, rivers, and snow-clad forests of Canada, only 
ten days’ journey from our doors, should give us a hunting 
ground for years to come. 

_ Then, if Canada becomes over-shot, the hunter with leisure to 
travel can move on to East Siberia, where the railway and other 
accommodation will by that time be ready for him, and the 
Manchurian tigers, deer, and bears will offer new trophies for 
his rifle. It is difficult to understand why Canada has never 
quite ‘‘ caught on” as a hunters’ paradise. Except the prairie 
region, which would still be full of bison if the skin-hunter had 
been kept in check, it is not only the natural home of big game, but 
an almost ideal country and climate for the average outdoor-loving 
[:nglishman. He can take his sport in distant and mountainous 
regions, or in level and easy ground near to great cities; but in 
either case he can be certain of finding game and of enjoying the 
veal hunter's life in one of the most healthy and invigorating 
climates in the world. Whether he is shooting in the mountains 
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cf North British Columbia, or the level forests of the Eastern 
Provinces, in late autumn and early winter, he never gets fever, 
is never wet, for the snow is as dry as diamond dust, and he has 
abundant fuel, water, and shelter from cold winds in the 
everlasting forest. 

In making his way from the line of railway to his hunting 
ground, he has the choice of pack-horses or of canoes. Either 
are convenient, and can transport any comforts needed. Nor is 
there much difference in kind between the enjoyment of a half- 
year’s sojourn in the mountains of the Far West and a three 
weeks’ expedition into the forest from Quebcc. In both the 
sportsman becomes for the time, to use the expressive American 
phrase, a true “ wilderness hunter,” and changes the whole 
course of his ordinary life as completely as if he were in 
another planet. 

Just at the first fall of snow is the ideal time for such a 
relapse into the life of Old Canada. For it must be remembered 
that Canada is now an old country, and that as it was first 
colonised for the hunter and the fur traders, so by this time all 
the forms of Canadian woodcraft are fixed and conservative, 
though with modern improvements added. 

Please observe the scene in our illustration, TH First 
EVENING IN THE Forest, a scene in which any reader of 
Country Lire with a couple of months to spare, from October 
Ist to December Ist, may very well participate if he choose, 
and note the survivals in equipment from the days when the 
Hurons and the French settlers hunted and fought north of the 
Great Lakes. This represents sufficient comforts and necessaries 
for winter camping in the Canadian forest. An ‘“ A” tent bought 
in Quebec, and costing only a few dollars, will hold five to sleep 
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THE FIRST EVENING IN THE FOREST. Copyright. 
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with close packing. Only the 
canvas need be carried, for the 
cross piece and two supports, 
as shown here, can be cut 
wherever there is wood. It 
also contains a portable stove 
and a chimney, luxuries not 
known to the early voyageurs. 
A neat set of round iron pails, 
one fitting inside the other, so 
as to economise space, and 
short modern repeating rifles 
of Colt’s or Sharpe’s make, 
instead of the long-barrelled 
pea-rifle of the old French 
Canadian hunters, are the only 
modern innovations. All the 
rest date from the days of 
Montcalm, and ot the Indians 
before the coming of the 
French. Snow-shoes are indis- 
pensable. These are always 
hung up after use to dry and to 
be out of the way of accident, 
or stuck heel downwards in the 
snow. In our illustration two 
pairs are shown, one_ being 
hung to the end of the tent- 
pole. Mittens, of duffel and 
deer-skin, duffel or deer-hide Thoto. Livernots. 

coats, fur caps with ear pieces 

and peaks, moccasins, and long flannel or duffel overalls, snow- 
proof and cold-proof, clothe the hunter. To the tent-pole 
hangs the keg of old French brandy, and before the door is a pile 
of big lake trout or of white fish, caught the day before, and frozen 
as stiffas bricks, which will form a “fish course”’ for many suppers 
by the camp fire. The main camp fire will be lighted under the 
rough rail to the right, where the fish will be boiled in the tin pot 
slung by a withe, and where the cook for the day is already laying 
the wood. The stores, which include blankets for each man, a 
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COMING INTO CAMP. Copyright. 


frying-pan, canteen, three or four round tin pails, flour, baking 
powder, sugar, bacon, salt, pepper, coffee, tinned milk (if 
you are luxurious, soap and rice), with cartridges, are trans- 
ported from camp to camp on small hand-drawn sledges or 
toboggans. 

Cominc into Camp shows each member of the party 
drawing his share of the kit on his own toboggan. One has 
blankets, deer-skin, and brandy, another a creel, more blankets, 
the teapot, anda rifle. A third, in difficulties in deep snow on 
the left, pushes his load before 
him. The background is the 
ancient forest, tall spruce firs, 
birches, and maples, where the 
snow has not yet draped- the 
trees, though it lies between 
them. 

A Monto LAaTER—aA 
Lynx’s Visir shows the 
general réveille, as a big lynx 
trots up to the tent, attracted 
by the smell of fresh meat, of 
moose venison, and of the 
white rabbit and hazel hen 
hanging to the pole of the 
lean-to. We may note the 
change in the forest from the 
later snow, which now covers 
the smallest twigs. Yet in that 
dry, still air the cold is not felt. 
The hunter on the left lays his 
bare hand on the snow, and the 
mittens are stuck outside the 
lean-to on the roof poles. 
Besides fish, caught more for 
fogd than sport, and the grouse 
and #mall game killed with the 
shot gun, our hunters have 
killed moose and black-tailed 
deer enoygh to keep themselves 
in meat during their expedition, 
and to make trophies, which 
will be a pleasant-reminder. for 
years to come of the camp fires 
of Canada. 


(70 be continued. ) 


The Skye. Ferrier Queen at. Hone. 


E read of old-fashioned long-haired, short-haired, and 
working Skye Terriers, but the true old-fashioned 

: Skye is the long-haired dog; in fact, that is the lead- 
ing characteristic of a Skye Terrier. There are a class of short- 
haired terriers, yclept Scottish Terriers, that are used in the 
Island of Skye for hunting and are here known as Skye Terriers, 
and on the mainland as Fox-terriers, being used for oustins foxes 
ftom the rocks and cairns, but these are quite distinct from the 


Skye Terrier, which is and has been from time immemorial a 
lady’s pet and companion. 

Johannes Caius, who wrote a book on “ Englishe Dogges,” 
which was done into English and published in 1576, says, ‘‘ use 
and custome hath intertained other dogges of an outlandishe 
kinde, but a fewe, and the same beyng of a pretty bygnesse, | 
mean Ireland, dogges curled and rough al over, which by reason 
of the length of their heare make showe neither of face nor of 
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body. And yet these curres, forsoothe, because they are so 
straunge, are greatly set by, esteemed, taken up, and made of 
many times in the roome of the Spaniell gentle or comforter. 
The natures of men are so moved, nay rather marryed, to novel- 
ties without all reason, wyt, judgement, or perseveraunce— 

‘ Outlandishe toyes we take with delight, 

Things of our owne nation we have in despight,’ 
which fault remaineth not in us concerning dogges only, but for 
artificers also. And why? It is to manyfest that wee disdayne 
and contempne our owne workmen, be they never so skilfull, be 
they never so cunning, be they never so excellent. A beggarly 
beast brought out of barbarous borders, fro’ the uttermost 
countryes northward, etc., we stare at, we gase at, we marvaile 
at, like an asse of Cumanum, like Thales with the brasen shanks, 
like the man in the moone.”’ 

What Johannes Caius would say of the taste of English 
dog-fanciers of to-day imagination shudders to contemplate. 
Men and women are by no means contented to limit their tastes to 
breeds drawn from barbarous borders. They keep lordly Borzois 
and Albanian Wolfhounds, Toy Terriers from Malta, tailless 
Dutch canal-boat tykes, monsters from the Pyrenees, naked or 
hairless dogs from torrid Africa. All have their advocates and 
their friends. Nothing is too strange or too outlandish for the 
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holo. T. Bromwich, DUCHESS AND JOCK. Bridgnorth, 
cosmopolitan dog-fancier. But, since the ancient breeds of the 
country are by no means neglected, but rather cultivated and 
cherished with a zeal never known before, there is no need to 
carp if, among the multitudinous friends of the dog, there are 
some who yield to a taste for the eccentric <nd the abnormal. 
Be that as it may, we have in the quaint language of 
Caius a fair description of the Skye Terrier as he would 
appear to the average Londoner in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. It shows the dog came from the North, “a beggarly 
beast out of barbarous borders,” and that he was taken up 
in place of the.gentle spaniel as a pet. Having established that 
point, we may, this not being a dissertation on dogs in general, 
now proceed to view the premier kennel of Skve Terriers and 
the best collection of long-haired Terriers ever brought together. 

« Mrs. W. J. Hughes, who is acknowledged by all as the 
Queen of the Skye Terrier fancy, has popularised the breed and 
prevented it from decline by a judicious selection of first-class 
specimens, and that at a time when the breed was at a very low 
ebb, the craze for long-haired dogs having waned on the intro- 
duction of some foreign novelties—another confirmation of 
Dr. Caius’ saying that anything strange is run after. Mrs. 
Hughes’ lovely home at The Shrubbery, near Kidderminster, is 
surrounded with Skyes, and although the time of our visit—the 
end of the year—was not the most opportune, we saw enough 
to satisfy us that the situa- 
tion was an ideal one, and the 
surroundings charming—lofty 
old trees, spacious parks, anda 
high dry situation. We see all 
this at a glance, with the hand- 
some new kennels filling in the 
background. 

At the back of the house, 
what was once a stable and 
coach-house is now fitted up as 
kennels. The inside fittings 
are by the well-known firm 
Messrs. Boulton and Paul. 
The iron railings painted white 
give the interior a_ cheery 
appearance; the floor and sur- 
roundings being scrupulously 
clean, there is no offensive 
smell. Here we finda Scottish 
Terrier and a Fox-terrier, the 
Rose and Thistle, playing 
together, evidently a pair of 
pets, for they are not show 
Bridgnort), specimens. Inside the firs: com- 
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partment is the smart Skye, Bury, 
alitter sister toChampion Wolverley 
Duchess; dark in colour, she is 
very close to the ground, and has 
a profuse coat. Rose, another low 
one, wasnursing four pretty puppies. 
How droll Skye puppies look in 
their baby dress! Adjoining is 
Loch Lomond, a big, long bodied, 
heavy coated dog just imported 
from Scotland, that should keep up 
the size. Here there are five 
kennels, one of which is empty to- 
day. On the other side of the road 
are the new or Jubilee kennels, a 
handsome wooden structure, lined 
throughout with pitch pine and 
fitted up in the most approved 
style. Here the champions and 
prize-winners are quartered. Inside 
the effect of the red tiled floor, 
white railings, and white ceiling is 
charming. The fittings are substan- 
tial but neat ; the wooden benches at 
the end are covered with woollen 
rugs, and the floor at night with felt, 
no straw for bedding being allowed. 
The kennels proper are in the two 
wings of the building, the centre por- 
tion being set aside for the atten- 
dants, of whom there are two, and : 

off it is the kitchen, in which is Photo. T. Bromwich, 
stored the biscuit, etc. Here, in 

cupboards, the various appliances—combs, brushes, oils, etc., 
and the show covers and bedding—are kept, nothing being wanting 
and everything in its place. The champions have their names 
cut out on a brass plate which is fixed at the top of the kennel,’ 
the initial letter of each being in red. Everything is spotless, 
and one can hardly imagine that they are in a dog kennel. 
The two maids are in constant attendance, their only duty being 
to attend to the dogs. The front of the kennel building is so 
constructed that in warm weather the whole can be thrown 
open. Ventilation has been thoroughly attended to; in short, 
there is nothing wanting. The housing is perfect. But our 
attention is drawn from the building by Miss Greenwood, 
who comes to show us a_ wonderful dog pup. It is 
really a good one and likely to “rive his father’s bonnet.” 
There is a brother almost his equal, but for beauty com- 
mend me to Mrs. Hughes’ favourite, Ha! Ha! a most delightful 
Skye. Passing from the young stock, which are numerous, we 
reach the champions, and first of all comes the ‘* Champion of 
Champions ” Wolverley Duchess, a title she obtained at the 
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L.K.A. Show at Holland Park when competing for the cup 
against all breeds. This is an elegant Skye, running over with 
quality. The next champion is Wolverley Jock, the ‘ King of 
the Kennels.” He is a most extraordinary dog, so perfect in 
all his points, but just quite enough of him for a pet. He has 
won at all the best shows in England and Scotland. Jock is 
simply smothered in coat. Wolverley Fitz is of interest, being 
the sire of the champion of champions. Heisa tight little chap, 
and a frequent prize-winner. Champion Wallace’s kennel 
is empty to-day, he being away at the Birmingham Show ; 
Wolverley Dennis is there also, a young dog that promises to 
keep up the Wolverley reputation. Of late Mrs. Hughes has 
been quite content to send out her second string, with which 
she has won. This of itself will show how extraordinary a 
collection of these dogs Mrs. Hughes has got together, when 
she can keep the best at home and yet wrestle the honours from 
all comers. Wolverley Duncan and a great many others are 
paraded before us, and to anyone but a thorough dog lover it 
would have been Skye Terrier ad nauseam. A walk round to 
the lodge at the gate, where 
wé find Dolly with an interest- 
ing young family. A. stroll 
in the park, where we meet 
the boy exercising a dozen on 
a lead, a sight in itself, and 
one the photographer should 
not have missed. 

We talk Skye Terriers 
with Mrs. Hughes long into the 
night, and over cigars and wine 
admire two beautiful paintings 
by Miss Maud Earl that adorn 
the dining-room wall—one con- 
taining Wolverley Jock and 
Duchess, the other a group 
consisting of Laird Duncan, 
Wolverley Fitz, Dolly, Bogey, 
Currie and Rock. Before we 
close we must not omit the 
aristocratic old Tory, Bob, the 
terror of tramps and all ne’er- 
do-weels, once a winner of first 
prize at Birmingham. He is 
the house pet. 

The great success of this 
kennel is due in the first 
place to careful selection and 
judicious buying, afterwards to 
‘the unremitting care bestowed 
on the animals by Mrs. Hughes 
and the attendants. Kennel- 
ling, grooming, and exercising, 
as carried out here, are 
what we often hear preached 
but very seldom see put into 
AND /OCK. Bridgnorth. practice. WHINSTONE, 
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NCE in her room Lily locked the door—for no reason except 
() that she must mark the night by some unwonted action 
put on her dressing-gown, and threw herself down on her 
bed. Her mind was alive with thoughts, her imagination was in 
flames. For so much had come upon her thatevening. In the first 
place she understood that she loved Maurice. She knew that 
when he spoke the words ‘ My child,” and jealousy of an 
unknown woman struck like some sharp weapon to her heart. 
She realised that he did not love her, yet so great was her 
simple unselfishness that she did not dwell on the knowledge, 
or blame for an instant the ~ selfishness which concentrated 
Maurice’s mind so entirely upon himself and his own sorrow. 
Her only anxiety was how to help him, her only feeling was 
one of tender pity for his agony. And yet—for Lily was a girl 
of many fancies and full of the wilful side thoughts of women 
she found room in her nature for a high-flown sense of personal 
romance which now wrapped her round in a certain luxury of 
complacency. She moved in a strange story that was true, a 
story that she might have read with a quickening of the pulses. 
She and Maurice, whom she loved, moved in it together—heroine 
and hero of it—and none knew the story but themselves. And 
then she burst into silent tears, calling herself cruel for having 
this moment of half joy in the tragedy of another. She pushed 
down into the depths of Maurice’s misery, and then, with a 
clearer mind, she sat up on the bed. It was dead of night now. 
Was he listening in the silence to that haunting cry that was 
destroying him? she wondered breathlessly, and she recalled 
the conversation about ‘The Bells.” Was Mathias truly 
haunted, or was he mad? She asked herself that, putting Maurice 
eventually behind footlights in his place. Was there really a 
veritable cry, allowed to come out of the other world to Maurice, 
or did his diseased brain work out his retribution? She could 
not tell. Indeed she scarcely cared just then. In either event 
the result upon him was the same and was terrible. In either 
event the outcome might be what she dared not name even to 
herself. And, though he did not love her, he turned to her for 
help. 

Lily flushed in the thought of this. Almost more than 
if she had his heart it seemed to have his cry for assistance. 
She must answer it effectually—she must. But how? And 
then she sprang up and began to pace the room. How to help 
him. Slowly, and with a minute examination, she went in 
memory through his story, with its egoism, its cruelty, its 
ambition, its punishment, its child-like helplessness of to-night, 
and of many nights. She recalled each word that he had spoken 





until she came to almost the last, «1 have prayed. But God 
forgives only those who severse their evil acts. Mine can never 
be reversed. I can never be kind to my child. .” Just 


there she stopped. Maurice’s words fiew against what Lily’s 
religion taught her of the Great Being who can parden simply 
and fully so long only as the sinner entirely and deeply repents. 
But she accepted them as true for Maurice. There was the 
point to be faced. She felt that his nature, haunted indeed, or 
betrayed by its own weakness, but still loved by her, could 
only be restored if he could fulfil the impossible, reverse—as he 
expressed it—that act of his past. Ah! that cry of the little 
dying, helpless child, of his little child. Lily could almost hear 
it too. The tears came into her eyes. How could she still it ? 
How could she lay the little spirit to rest for ever? Peace for 
child, peace for father, sinned against and sinner—she felt she 
would gladly sacrifice her own life, her own peace, to work the 
miracle of comfort on dead and living. Yes, she could give up 
her love, if——-_ Suddenly Lily threw herself down on her bed 
and buried her burning face deep in the pillows. A thought had 
come to her, so strange that she wondered whether it were not 
wicked. The hot red colour surged over her with this thought, 
and all the woman in her quivered, as she asked herself whether, 
in this life of sorrows and of abnegations, it could ever be that 
the grief and the terror of another could be swept away by one 
who, in the endeavour to bring solace, must obtain intense 
personal happiness. In books it is ever self-sacrifice that purges 
and persuades, martyrdom of the senses that renews and relieves. 
Lily was ready, indeed, to be a martyr for the man she loved, 
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But the strange way she saw of being his possible saviour iay 
only in a light of the sun for ever on herself. ; 

She wept and saw the light, herself and Maurice walking in 
it together, till the church bell chimed in the morning and the 
tide came up in the sunshine to murmur that it was day. 


Maurice Dale was puzzled. He noticed a change in Lily, 
so marked that even his self-centred nature couid not fail to 
observe it. This girl, whom he had thought pretty, fanciful, 
tender hearted, and gently sympathetic, who had attracted his 
confession by her quick and feminine receptiveness, now seemed 
developed into a woman of strength and of purpose, full of calm 
and of dignity. Her shining eyes were more steadfast than of 
old, her manner was less changeful, less enthusiastic but more 
reliant. Brayfield wondered what had come to Miss Alston. 
Maurice wondered too, dating the transformation accurately from 
the night when he unburdened his soul in search of the help 
which, after all, no human being could give to him. It was strange, 
he thought, that a man’s terror, a man’s weakness, should endow 
a weak girl with confidence and with power. It was too strange, 
and he laughed at himself for supposing that he had anything to 
do with the new manifestation of Lily’s nature. Nevertheless 
she began to attract him more than he had believed possible. 
The nightmare in which his life was encircled grew less real 
when he was with her. There was virtue in her that went out 
to him. He came to desire always to be with her, and yet he 
could not say to himself that he loved her with the passion of 
man for woman. Rather was the desire that he felt for her like 
that of a criminal towards a place of refuge, of a coward towards 
an asylum of safety. Sometimes he longed that she could share 
his trouble, selfishly longed that in her ears might ring the cry 
of pain that tormented his. 

One day, when they were together on a down that over- 
looked the sea, he told her this. 

‘«« | wish it too,” she answered, softly. 

** You are all unselfishness as I am all selfishness,” he said, 
condemning himself, and nearer to loving her than ever before. 

The sails went by along the wintry sea, and the short after- 
noon faded quickly into a twilight that was cold in its beauty 
like a pale primrose in frost. They were descending slowly 
towards the little town that lay beneath them in the shadows. 

‘| have no voice to trouble my life, no dead voice that is,” 
Lily said. 

“No dead voice?’ Maurice asked. ‘‘ And the living ? ” 

‘“‘Oh, in most lives there is some one voice that means 
almost too much,” Lily answered, slowly. 

Maurice stopped. 

‘« Whose voice means so much to you?” he said. 

‘«« Why do you care to ask ? ” 

“Ts it mine?” 

The girl had stopped too. Her face was set towards the sea 
and its great sincerity, which murmurs against the lies and the 
deceptions of many lives that defile the land, and takes so many 
more to itself that they may persist no longer in their evil doing. 
And perhaps it was her vision of the sea that swept from Lily 
any desire to be a coquette, or to be maidenly—that is false. 
She looked from the sea into Maurice’s eyes. 

‘‘ Yes,” she answered. ‘‘ It is yours.” 

‘“ You love me then, Lily ?”’ 

‘“« Yes, I love you, Maurice.” 

There was no tremor in her voice. There was no shame in 
her eyes. Alone in her chamber on the night of Maurice’s con- 
fession she had flushed and trembled. Now she stood before him 
and made this great acknowledgment simply and fearlessly ; and 
yet she knew that he did not love her with the desire of man to 
the woman whom he chooses out of the world to be his com- 
panion. She was moved by a resolve that was very great to 
ignore all that girls think most of at such a moment. Maurice 
took a step towards her. How true and how strong she looked. 

‘‘T dare not ask you to share my life,” he said. ‘It is too 
shadowed—-too sad. I have not the right.” 

‘Tf you will ask me I will share it.”’ - 

She put her hand into his, He felt as if her soul lay in 
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It. They walked on. Already the evening was dark around 
them. 

Canon Alston was a little surprised, merely because he was 
a father, and fathers are always a little surprised when men love 
their children. But he liked Maurice heartily, and gave his 
consent to the marriage. Miss Bigelow ordered a valuable 
wedding present, and resolved to live until over the marriage day 
at least; and Brayfield gossiped and gloried in possessing a 
legitimate cause for excitement. 

__ As for Lily, she was strangely happy, with a happiness far 
different from that of the usual betrothed young girl. She loved 
Maurice deeply. Nevertheless, she did not blind herself to the 
fact that he was still unhappy, restless, self-engrossed, and often 
terror-stricken, although he tried to appear more confident than 
of old, and to assume a gaiety suitable to his situation in the 
eyes of the world. She knew he could never be entirely free to 
love so long as the cry of the child rang in his ears. And he told 
her that, strangely enough, since their engagement it had become 
more importunate. Once he even tried to break their contract. 

‘I cannot link my life with another’s,” he said, desperately. 
‘* Who knows—when you are one with me, you may be haunte.] 
as Tam? That would be too horrible.” 

It was a flash of real and heartfelt unselfishness. Lily felt 
herself thrill with gratitude. But she only said: 

“Tl am not afraid.” 

On another occasion—this was about a month after they 
became engaged— Maurice said : 

‘* Lily, when shall we be married ? ” 

_ She glanced up at him, and saw that he was paler even than 
usual, and that his face looked drawn with fatigue. 

‘“* Whenever you wish,” she answered. 

‘** Let it be soon,” he said. And then he broke out almost 
despairingly. 

“‘T cannot bear this much longer. Lily, what can it mean ? 
There is something too strange. Ever since you and I have been 
bei.othed the curse that is laid upon me has been heavier—the cry 
si the child has been more incessantly with me. I hear it more 
plainly. It is nearer to me. It is close to me. In the night 
sometimes | start up, thinking the child is even beside me on the 
pillow, complaining to me in the darkness. I stretch out my 
hand, I feel for its little body. But there is nothing—nothing 
but that cry of fear, of pain, of eternal reproach. Why does the 
spirit persecute me now as it never persecuted me before? Is it 
because it believes that you will make me happier? Is it because 
it wishes to deny me all earthly joy? Sometimes I think that 
once we are actually husband and wife the cry will die away. 
Sometimes I think that then it will never leave me even for a 
moment. If that were so, Lily, I should die, or I should lose my 
reason.” 

He covered his face with his hands. He was trembling. 
Lily put her soft hand against his hands. A great light had 
come into her eyes as he spoke. 

‘“*Let us be married, Maurice,’ 
little child wants me.” 


’ 


she said. ‘ Perhaps the 


THE QUORN 


NCIENT and honourable 
A indeed is the history of the 
Quorn. Exactly 200 years ago, 

when William of Orange was disputing 
with his Parliament over the ‘‘ cursed 
want of pence,” honest Mr. Boothby was 
hunting the Leicestershire pastures. 
He may not, even then, have been the 
first Master, but if he was, then are 
there other hunts of greater antiquity. 
For the fourth Earl of Lincoln hunted 
the Rufford country in 1667; the 
Berkeley has existed since 1613, and, 
for all we know to the contrary, hunted 
away merrily all through the Civil 
War; and there are other hunts, besides 
those whose origin is lost in obscurity, 
of equal antiquity. But certainly there 
is no better pack in the world than the 
Quorn, and no place more justly 
entitled to be described as the metro- 
polis of the hunting world than Melton 
Mowbray, from which a man may 
hunt aJ*o with the Cottesmore or the 
Belvoir. Of some countries and théir 
characteristics it is legitimate to write ; 
but hardly of the Quorn country, for it 
is among the best-known countries in 
England, and descriptions of its quality, 
more or less true, and of runs over it, 
more or less imaginary, may be found 
in a hundred hunting novels and more. 
No Master of Foxhoundsholds a prouder 
position than Lord Lonsdale, and no man could fill that position better than 
he does. Our illustrations give an excellent idea of him and the hounds. 
The mest was near Melbourne Station, We see him watching his horse 
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Ile looked up at her, and his dark eyes seemed to pierce her, 
hungry for help. 

«Wants you?” he said. ‘“‘ How can that be? No, no. It cries 
against my thought of happiness, against my desire for peace.” 

«‘ We must give it peace. We must lay it to rest.” 

“No one can do that. Jf I have not the power to redeem 
my deed of wickedness, how can you—how can anyone living 
redeem it for me?” 

Lily looked away from him. Her cheeks were burning with 
a blush. A tingling fire seemed to run through all her veins, and 
her pulses beat. 

‘‘ There is some way of redemption for everyone,’ 

But he answered gloomily : 

“Your religion teaches you to say that, Lily, perhaps to 
believe it. But there is no way. The dead cannot return to 
earth that we may give them tenderness instead of our former 
cruelty. No—no!” 

‘* Maurice—trust me. Let us be married-—soon.” 

That night, before she went to bed, Lily knelt down and 
prayed until the night was old. She asked what thousands of 
women have asked since the world was young. But surely 
never woman before had so strange a reason for her request. 
And when at length she rose from her knees she felt that time 
must bring the gift she had prayed for, unselfishly and with her 
whole heart. 

A month afterwards, on a bright spring morning, Maurice 
and Lily were married. It was a great cccasion for Brayfield. 
The church was elaborately decorated by the many young ladies 
who had secretly longed to be the brides of the interesting 
doctor. Crowds assembled within and without the building. 
Miss Bigelow rose from her fourteenth death-bed in a purple 
satin gown and a bonnet prodigious with feathers, and testified 
to the possibility of modern resurrection ina front pew. Flowers, 
rice, wedding marches filled the air. But people remarked that 
the bridegroom looked like a man who went in fear. Even 
when he was on the doorstep of the church in the throng of 
curious sightseers he moved almost as one whom a dream 
attends, who sees the pale figures, who hears the faint voices 
that inhabit and make musical a vision of the night. The bride, 
too, had no radiant air of a young girl fulfilling her girlish 
destiny and giving herself up to a protector, to one stronger, 
more able to fight the world than a woman who loves and fears. 
Her face, too, was pale and grave, even—some thought—a little 
stern. As she passed up the church she glanced at no one, 
smiled at no friend. Her eyes were set steadfastly towards the 
altar where Maurice waited. And when, after the ceremony, 
she came down the church to the sound of music her eyes were 
fixed on her husband. She took no heed of anyone else, for her 
hand, pressed upon his arm, felt that he was trembling. And 
her ears seemed to hear through all the jubilant music, through 
all the murmur of the gazing crowd, a cry, far away, yet more 
distinct than any sound of earth, thin, piercing, full cf appeal to 
her—the spirit cry of the child. 

(70 be continued. ) 


’ 


she said. 
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leaving his box at the railway station; we see the mcct; we see him with 
the pack around him, and a stauncher or more workm nlike-looking lot no 
man need wish to set eyes upon. Jogging away from Spring Wood also the 
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field may be observed. Note also the 
terrier men and their dogs, both as var- 
mint as they makethem. Few packs can 
show terriers to touch those attached 
to the Quorn, unless, indeed, Sir 
Watkin | still possesses that cobby 
indomitable strain which came, unless 
we are mistaken, from the kennels of 
Sir Robert Vaughan. 
strains are vanishing now in favour of 


Those fine old 


e egantly inbred creatures, with hearts 
as white as their coats, which degrade 
A great 
and deservedly-esteemed pack is the 


the show bench too often. 


(Juorn, and perfect to the last detail. 


The Bustard. 


THERE has been lately a good 
| deal of discussion on the sub- 
ject of again re-acclimatising 
the bustard in this country. It is 
certainly most interesting to study the 
habits of this wonderful bird, formerly 
indigenous to the wide stretches of 
down and moorland both in the South 
and East of England, but now, alas! 
for a long time quite unknown to the 
sportsman or naturalist in our sea-girt 
island. 

(Quite a mystery surrounds the 
bustard, and mythical, indeed, are some 
of his attributes, such as the reser- 
voir of water he was said to con- 


tain, that offered comparison with feats le a ee 
the capabilities of the camel. — He a TAKING 
was certainly the largest of all our 

native birds, and a familiar figure to our forefathers, but even in their 
day considered of value, his immense size making him an acquisition in the 
‘ His powers of wing and foot were considered immense, probably 
a good thirty miles, as the crow flies, 


market-place. 
from the long distances he could travel 
were apparently in the daily curriculum of his adventures. Though so strong, 
and of such wing power, nevertheless legend encircled all his movements. _ It is 
stated freely as a fact that, except for his daily move, a bustard never took 
flight He ran like the ostrich, using his wings as a fo/nt ad’appui on the ait 
current, and, far from being easily encountered, was a shy bird, and with the 
greatest difficulty approached against the wind. Nevertheless, stories are widely 
extant of the coursing of the bustard on Salisbury Plain, and of greyhounds con- 


veyed in covered carts and liberated as near to him as occasion offered. Possibly 
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HORSES OUT OF THE BOXES. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
this occurred with winged specimens, or in dead moult, or injured from frost-bite ; 
for instances have occurred in the Plains of Champagne where the peasants were 
able to pursue and overtake him. There is no doubt, however, in most minds 
that the bustard was generally approached by a sportsman with his gun ; and he 
was, indeed, sometimes secreted, as in wildfowl shooting, or by means of the 
stalking-horse. The young of the bustard were said to be coursed, and before 
full plumage was attained ; but as often as not the young of the bustard couched 
and dropped in hidden covert, and would, therefore, offer but a scant run. 
Sometimes the bustard was said to be caught by vse, in the manner a 
poacher traps the pheasant; namely, by preparing for him a repast, and _ firing 
into him, instead of traps and _ snares. His love of succulent leaves, indeed, 
probably brought him within the shepherd’s reach. But the real fact is that 
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the lands are gone that formerly were 
his lonely habitation. I mean that 
with the advance of rail and steam the 
first-rate sportsman is found every- 
where, and there is no concealment 
possible where formerly immense dis- 
tricts were practically untrodden. Even 
the French Landes are now widely 
traversed, and, as a consequence, the 
bird is rarely seen ; he is, in fact, less 
known in France than even at the 
beginning of this century. 

Three hundred years ago he was 
a common item in the game lists of our 
own and foreign nobility; and it is 
only necessary to search old records to 
find him enumerated among them—‘‘ a 
kind of great sluggish bird,” he is 
styled in a ‘ Dictionary of Sporting 
Terms”: this in 1778, when already 
the flocks of bustard were fast disap- 
pearing. Many indeed have been the 
efforts to restart him, and he has been 
tethered in private parks, his wings 
have been clipped, he has been intro- 
duced as a mere chicken, but with the 
least loophole of escape he has disap- 
peared, and the owner thereof has 
seen him no more. Save the mark ; 
he may have seen him, or spotted him 
in a natural history paragraph. He 
has gone the way of the golden eagle, 
the solitary seal, and the Egyptian 
goose. No man, I fear, will teach 
the itinerant gunner to spare the rare 
bird on account of his appearance. 
Nobody who has roamed the York- 
shire Wolds and the wide downs and 
hills of Southern Dorsetshire can fail 
to believe that there do exist spots 
favourable to the bustard if duly pro- 
tected. 

Norfolk seems far excellence the 
land for the bustard if its fens can 
be restricted to his use, and he might 
again be seen in those wondrous flocks 
of fourteen or more in a single day’s 
walk. Old men still existed in the 
days of my youth who knew what was 
meant by the word bustard. And I 
can remember a Dorset octogenarian 
who could tell wondrous things of the 
days of his father. , Daniel has told 
us, in his wonderful ‘ Rural Sports,” 
as much as we shall ever glean now 
that is reliable ; and a few old writers, 
of even an earlier date, have delighted 
to hand down to us records of this 
noble game. Much must, however, 
be taken dubiously, just as we think 
of a famous huntsman’s runs over 
which the glamour of bygone years 
throws a mantle which blurs exact 
proportion. 

Formerly, hollows excavated on the Lown lands were widely attributed to 
the doings of the bustards, who, in search after worms, had turned up quantities 
of soil with their strong feet. This may account for the stories of doubloons 
said to be swallowed by a stray specimen, which annexed the bright glistening 
coins much as an ostrich might have done. Also, perchance, the hollows were 
nesting-places, reserved to contain the eggs deposited, and in which the male 
bird is said to have set, like the hen. ‘‘ Packs of bustard,” stated my old 
informant, were well known in Dorset; they belonged to the days when the 
tracks of pack-horses were also well known in this country. It hardly needs 
Hutchins’ descriptions of the moorland to believe this to have been the case ; 
miles of heath and heather intercepted town and town, high ranges of hills, and 
bleak, barren downs. Also tumuli at frequent intervals, proving that centuries 
of solitude had reigned here. Indeed, Dorsetshire is the last remaining home of 
some of our rarest of rare birds, 
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si Z.,” that is to say, Mr. Louis Zangwill, that is to say, the brother of 
7. Mr. I. Zangwill, does not lack power of expression, as he has shown 
* before now in ‘* A Drama in Dutch” and ‘‘ The World and the Man,” 

and as a later extract from ‘‘ Cleo the Magnificent ” (Ileinemann) will prove. But 
he has not the remotest idea of constructing a probable story ; and the truth of that 
statement shall be demonstrated by analytical summary of his plot, accompanied 
by interjaculatory comment. Morgan Druce, son of a prosperous banker, 
offended the said banker by insisting upon writing poetry instead of taking his 
place at the paternal bank. This was foolish, after the manner of poets; for 
there is heaps ‘of time to write more poetry than the world wants after banking 
hours. So father Druce lets Morgan go his way to London with £6,000 for 
capital, and, at the end of several years, finding him living in the best society, 
including. a baronet’s widow with £40,000 a’year, imagines that he has been 
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Many a man would give a good deal to see again the grand figure of the 
bustard on the horizon, with, maybe, a hawking party in the foreground, such 
as Frederick Tayler would have drawn for us. Or a leash of those celebrated 
greyhounds ; did they, indeed, really exist? I have seen them depicted on 
canvas, either in Southern France or Holland, and I do not forget the horn 
which the sportsmen carry with them. 

I deplore, however, with greater men than myself, the almost inseparable 
difficulties which the reintroduction of the bustard (unlike that of the blackcock) 
offers in this populated country. Few sportsmen would fail to give every 
assistance in the acclimatisation of this noble specimen ; but it is doubtful that 
the passage of the centuries has left him his favourite ancient dwelling-places, and 
whether, in the course of a century more, our last heathlands may still exist. 
The steam plough, the harrow, and village allotment are rapidly changing these 
barren wastes. Q. 


living on the interest of £6,000. Credulous banker! Society is dearer than 
that in these days of low interest. Meanwhile Morgan, besides writing poetry, 
which nobody wanted, had addressed to Robert Ingram, a practical, prosperous, 
and unscrupulous journalist, the high-falutin’ appeal of one ‘‘ utterly friendless 
so far as my inner life is concerned,” and Ingram, though. he had befriended 
him, had shown the letter to the highly-scented Cleo, who was not a demagogue, 
but a woman, whose real name was Selina Mary Kettering. Also, Morgan had 
fallen more or less in love with Margaret Medhurst, a girl of considerable charm 
and perfect respectability, and was on such terms with the baronet’s widow that 
he could borrow £500 from her. That may have been the part of a poet and a 
gentleman, but it would have been unbecoming in a gentleman who did not 
happen to be a poet. But Morgan did not stop at this. Though his father 
retired and showed literary leanings in the form of ‘‘ Plain Thoughts of a Practical 
Thinker,” which might have been expressed pretty plainly if Morgan had~ been 
the subject of practical thought, and though the father would have been glad to 
take Morgan to his bosom again and to open his purse to him, Morgan had 
other fish to fry; and it was a silly process. First he had to make Ingram 
apologise to him before Cleo, or Selina, for having shown his letter to Cleo. 
Ingram did not mind, because he was tired of Cleo, and wanted to marry some- 
body. Cleo was glad enough to see anybody new. Also, she was a striking 
woman, a sort of Joseph’s coat of many colours’in feminine form, and Mr. Z. Z. 
describes her with a splendour that is almost up'to the Disraelian standard of 
Oriental gorgeousness. 
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** She rose at his greeting—tall, and of a gipsy-like brown, and clad in a 
straight, terra-cotta robe, tied in front with a broad gold girdle, whose long ends 
fell floating to the ground. Her feet were sandalled. Her hair was of a rich 
golden red, and somehow showed up in contrast to the blue-grey of her eyes. 
Her lips were full, and of a startlirg scarlet, as though they bled. She smiled 
to Morgan, displaying two rows of tiny white teeth, and held out to him a long 
brown hand.” 

That finished Morgan. In a few days, or weeks, he married Selina. Then 
with the balance of the baronet’s widow’s £ 500—which it was a little mean to 
use for the purpose—they succeeded in paying enough ready money to secure on 
credit a theatre, a company, dresses, scenery, and all the rest of it, so that Cleo 
or Selina might charm the world as an actress. This, seeing she could not act, 
she failed to effect, although at the beginning of the second act, and without 
any regard for the play, she did throw off a garment, and ‘‘the spectators 
then became aware that, save for a sort of floating web of transparent serpen- 
tine drapery, it had been’ her sole covering.” ‘‘The notices were short and 
cold,” which was surprising; and bankruptey followed as soon as_ possible. 
Then the unhappy pair took refuge with Selina’s family at Dover. Selira got 
tired first and retired to London and Ingram. Her sisters, indeed, were 
wearisome, and “Z. Z.” describes the little master printer’s household and its 
ways to a marvel. Morgan, on the other hand, grew weary of life, and, 
after he had ‘ proceeded to disrobe himself” (are trousers a robe or robes ?), 
tried to commit suicide by swimming out to sea in the night ; but finally, finding 
that **the kiss of the water was warm and sweet,” “ lapsing into mere self- 


abandonment to the sensuousness of the motion”—in the case of others than 
poets it is trying to the upper arm—‘‘ with only a fused feeling of warmth and 
exhilaration, and a drowsy sense of vague far-spreading-ness,” he swam ashore 
again, put on his clothes, and learned printing from his father-in-law. As a 
printer Morgan conducted himself meritoriously, and, Cleo or Selina having 
been exposed in the Divorce Court, he came to his senses, married Margaret, 
sympathised with the baronet’s widow, and took his place and money at the 
bank. A favourite expression of ‘‘Charley’s Aunt” fits the story indifferent 
well, and the language is such as to leave a ‘‘ sense of vague far-spreading-ness.” 
I: is like the famous prrody :—- 
** Lurid flames and frank suspicion 
Hand in hand together prance ; 
See ! the god performs his mission, 

Chivalry ! resign thy lance.” 
Yet there is power in the book, a force that is undisciplined and reckless, and 
some day ‘* Z, Z.” may write a book of merit. 

In ‘* A Branch of Laurel,” by A. B. Louis (Bliss, Sands and Co.), I have to 
welcome an elegant and carefully-written little book from the author of ‘ Mal- 
lerton.” The theme is religio-historical, the period that of Louis XIV. and 
Cardinal Richelieu. The story is simple enough. It is that of the bigoted and 
jealous persecution of Pére Grandiére, of Loudun, at the instance of venomous 
friars and a slighted woman, who was also Mother Superior of a convent. 
The charge upon which le pére Grandiére is, after torture, burned in the 
market-place, while flocks of snow-white doves circle round him undismayed by 
the flames, is that of bewitching the nuns. Simplicity, it may be said, could 
no further go; but a wrong sense of art coild have gone a great deal further, 
and in the book as it stands we have an exquisite narrative, told with force and 
restraint, and we see moving and living before our eyes some beautifully human 
men and women. 

It seems to me that it is almost a risky experiment for Mr, Conan Doyle to 
publish so ** thin” a story, in book form, as ‘* The Tragedy of the Korosko ” 
(Smith, Elder), The general idea is not to be despised, but there is so little of 
it; and though Mr. Doyle is well established in popular esteem, he is hardly so 
firmly fixed that the public will accept a jeu a’espri/ of this kind as a whole 
hook. A party of Nile tourists leave the river with their dragoman to go to see 
the Pulpit Rock on donkeys. They are carried away by Dervishes, the donkey 
boys and some of the tourists are killed, and the remainder of the party is 
rescued eventually, partly by bribing some of the Dervishes, partly by British 
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troops. Still, the author shows his skill in working out the characters. The 
retired colonel, the Nonconformist pastor, the American girl and her aunt, the 
solicitor on a holiday, the Frenchman, and the Irishman and his brave wife, 
who form the motley party, distinctly grow upon the reader’s affections, even if 
they become a trifle high-falutin’ about their sufferings when they are all over. 
Of them all one likes the brave, cynical, sceptical Frenchman the best. But the 
storv at best is a mete affair of the monthly magazine, hardly a book, and 
certainly not a novel. 

‘* Josiah’s Wife,” by Norma Lorimer (Methuen), is the work of an author 
who is new to me, which is my fault, for she has written another book called 
‘©A Sweet Disorder.” But the reading of the present volume does not excite 
any desire in me to procure that which has gone before. When a beautiful and 
romantic girl marries an American who sells ‘‘ ready-made pants and in ported 
tweed-suitings ” on weekdays, and when that man ,is a good deal of a little 
3ethelite into the bargain, it is natural to expect trouble. When Josiah lets his 
beautiful young wife go wandering about Europe alone for a year, then more 
trouble is obviously imminent, and it comes in due course. When, finally, 
Josiah and his wife come together again, after one or two attempts at divorce, 
one really feels that they have been a great deal mote fortunate than they 
deserve to be. 

To write a story of crime and its detection, to discover an entireJy original 
but still perfectly plausible motive for cr:me, and a new process in the detective 
art, would be a considerable achievement in an author who had never made any 
large draft upon his imaginative powers. | How much more wonderful, then, is 
it that Miss Braddon, who can number by fifties the plots, all more or less 
sensational, that have been spuh out of her busy brain, should have contrived to 
display originality and wa/semblance in her ‘* Rough Justice” (Simpkin and 
Marshall). The whole tale is absolutely lucid. Wentworth, the hero, 
expelled from home by a stern father, picks up a haphazard but gradually 
decreasing livelihood in London for a while, and also gets into association 
with Lisa, a person no better than she should be but yet not nearly as bad 
as she might be. Wentworth goes to South Africa, succeeds, returns to 
England, and in the homeward-bound liner meets and falls in love with 
Mary Freelands, a friend of his youth, who, after wandering round the Trans- 
vaal with a_ strolling company, is going home to take over a_ small 
fortune. Almost immediately after Wentworth reaches London, he spends 
the day with Lisa, with whom he intends to part company. He is seen 
walking with her in dingy Bloomsbury Square late at night; a fellow 
lodger of Lisa hears a man’s steps ascend the stairs after Lisa; two minutes later 
there is a pistol shot; Lisa is found dead with £120 in African notes 
upon her. Suspicion naturally falls upon Wentworth, after a good deal of 
Mr. Faunce the detective, who is not exactly a Lecoq, but as somebody else 
bought the revolver with which the murder was accomplished, the charge against 
him is dismissed. Then he sets himself to work to clear his character by 
discovering the real criminal, and this is where Miss Braddon’s consummate 
ingenuity manifests itself. Wentworth retains as his detective the same Faunce, 
now retired from the force, who has tracked him. They find that the man who 
bought the fatal pistol: lodged in Bloomsbury, Searching his rooms they 
discover a scrap of paper, scrawled over with shorthand signs, which turns out 

to be a mere fragment of a socialist oration. Then, at a drawing-room meeting, 

Wentworth hears Greswold, a noted philanthropist, declaim this very passage. 
And in fact it was Greswold who committed the murder, because he knew Lisa 
to be the person who stood between him and an enormous fortune, which he 
desired to use for philanthropic purposes. It was for the sake of his philan- 
thropic schemes, not for his own sake, that he killed Lisa ; and both motive and 
method of detection are exceedingly ingenious. What is perhaps a little 
unnatural is that Wentworth, having forced Greswold to sign a confession before 
Mary Freelands (which of course sets Wentworth right with Mary), is content to 
let him go unpunished in other respects. Great is philanthropy, of course, but 
one cannot help suspecting its quality when it inspires a man to murder a 
defenceless woman, and to watch calmly while an innocent man takes his trial 
in his stead. The whole story is powerful and convincing. 


FOOTBALL: Oxford v. Cambridge. 
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HE Inter-University Association match illustrated by these 

vivid pictures was described sufficiently in our last issue 

by an expert. Fortunate as was the victory of Cam- 
bridge, the match itself was exceedingly close and it well 
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deserved to be celebrated in pictorial form. For our part we 
have no doubt that among the players who strugg!ed for the 
mastery were at least a fair proportion of men, not yet so famous 
as Mr. Burnup, who will‘ establish for themselves the highest 
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reputation as amateurs. Perhaps the present may not be 
inopportune for entering a gentle protest against the disparaging 
tcene in which the football reporter discourses of University 
football. Past-master in the use of technical jargon, familiar 
with the tastes and proclivities of a football crowd, the hurried 
scribe is not, as a general rule, a man who has played the game in 
the best company. No doubt there are differences of method 
between the best amateurs and the best professionals, but in 
individual brilliancy the amateur excels. In combination and in 
nicety of calculation the professional is superior to the amateur, 
simply because he and his fellows know every trick and habit of 
each other’s play. ° ‘ 
Varsity teams, which for various reasons are often not finally 
settled until the last moment, rarely display that accuracy in 
combination as a complete team which one sees in a professional 
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THE SHIRE HORSE SHOW. 
“THE last week in February is a busy one for the breeders of heavy horses 
in England. Their fellows in Scotland had their show in the early part 
of the month, and were enthusiastic about the merits of the Clydesdale. 
A little more than a fortnight later the Shire horse men have their turn. And 
after the unexampled sales which have taken place during the present year, it was 
small wonder that Shire breeders were cheery when they foregathered at what to 
them is the most important meeting of the year. 

To those who have attended the Shire Horse Show regularly its increasing 
popularity is very marked, and perhaps there has never been a larger or more 
interested crowd of spectators than that which thronged round the judging ring 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. It is however to be regretted that though the 
attendance was large and thoroughly representative, the show itself was by no 
means up to the standard of many of its predecessors. It was in the stallion 
classes this falling off was apparent, and though in most of them the winning 
horses fairly sustained the credit of the breed, the rank and file were certainly 
below the standard. Especially was this notable in the yearling class, the four 
year old class, and the class for stallions over four and under ten years old, standing 
16 hands 2 inches and over. 

The class for yearling colts was perhaps the weakest I ever saw at the 
Agricultural Hall, and Mr. Edward Green’s Moors Regent was far in front of the 
rest of it. He has some stallion character about him and walks like a cart-horse, 
but he is a long way behind such horses as Rokeby Harold and Nailstone Don, 
who, it will be remembered, were winners in good classes, and his forelegs 
certainly might be better. 

The two year old colts were a great improvement on the younger class ; 


A USEFUL KICK. 


RUSSELL’S DESPERATE SAVE. 
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eleven. Also the first ten minutes of the match are trying 
to the nerves of men who have secured their ‘‘ blue” but a 
few days before. But, looking back over a long series of 
University matches, we venture to say that they have produced a 
very great number of players of the first order of merit, and that 
for clean, accurate, and strong kicking University ‘ backs’ 
cannot be touched by the professionals. Wherever they come 
from, be it Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Westminster, Charter- 
house, Clifton, or where you will, they have learned as boys to 
take the ball fairly on the instep and to put their whole weight 
and strength into the propelling foot, and this clean kicking 
goes a long way to give a 'Varsity match its charm as a mere 
spectacle. For other reasons, which are manifest, the exhibition 
on the football field of the ancient and honourable rivalry between 
the Universities is possessed of exceptional elements of interest. 
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indeed, they made the class of the stallion section, and the winner, Mr. 
Alexander Henderson’s Buscot Harold, not only took the qip for the best horse 
in the young classes, but was champion stallion at the show as well, beating his 
stable companion and sire, Markeaton Royal Harold, in the final struggle. 

3uscot Harold’s dam is the well-known mare Aurea, a well-known winner at 
many important shows, who was subsequently the champion mare at the show. 
From both parents Buscot Harold derives that great weight and power which is 
one of the chief characteristics of the Shire stallion, and in which many of the 
Shire stallions at the show were so deficient. . He stands well on his legs, and 
is, though a strong horse, by no means lacking in quality, whilst his action is 
excellent. In the class for three year olds, which was not as good as the three 
year olds have been at the Shire Horse Show, last year’s winning two year old, 
Mr. Parnell’s Watnall Chancellor, was‘a very easy’ winner. He has grown into 
a fine young cart-horse, like filling the waggon shafts, and is likely to keep on 
winning. Mr. Rowell’s Bury Blood Royal was: the winner in a large but 
moderate class of four year olds. In this class Waresley Premier Duke got 
sixth prize, this being a substantial improvement on his position last year, when 
hewascommendedonly. In the class for stallions under 16 hands 2inches, more than 
fur and under ten years old, Mr. P. A, Muntz’s handsome Dunsmore Bounding 
Willow was the winner. He is a beautifully proportioned horse, weighty for his 
height, standing on a short leg, and with excellent limbs. In the class for 
heavier horses, Mr. Henderson’s Markeaton Royal Harold, as already intimated, 
was a very good winner, and he has done weil since last year, when he was the 
champion stallion at the show. There was this year pretty general approval of 
the decision which placed his son in that position, and the latter certainly looks 
like making the heavier horse. 

It was on Wednesday, when the mares were judged, that admirers of the 
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Shire horse began to breathe more freely, for taking them on the whole there was 
nothing but praise for the classes for mares and fillies. © Most remarkable was 
the improvement noticeable in the feet, ankles, and pasterns, and on the tops of 
the coronets of the fillies and young mares. Sir Blundell Maple’s high-priced 
yearling, Victor’s Queen, scarcely looked to advantage amongst her weightier 
opponents, though her fine quality was much admired. She only got third, the 
winner turning up in Mr. F. W. Griffin’s Grand Duchess, by Menestrel, who 
has all the making of a brood mare about her. 

It was a moot point whether the two year old or the three year old 
fillies made a better class. Both classes were well filled, and the average 
quality of the exhibits was excellent. The winning two year old was Captain 
W. H. O. Duncombe’s Boro’ Royal, a frequent winner last year. She is well- 
ribbed, deep in her girth, and equally good to meet and follow. The winning 
three year old filly was Mr. Henderson’s Lockinge Loviet, a big bay with a lot of 
scope and length. She is like growing into a brood mare to breed a stallion, as, 
indeed, are the winning yearling and two year old, and mares like breeding 
stallions are not too plentiful. 

Another of this sort was Mr. Grandage’s fine mare (Jueen of the Shires, 
who it was said was going to have a tough job with the much-improved Miss 
Constance, a purchase by Sir Blundell Maple at the Tring sale, but the York- 
shire mare won cleverly enough. Lord Ellesmere won with that handsome 
mare Satin of Hothfield in the class for mares under 16 hands, and five years old 
and upwards, and no mistake was made when the judges awarded first prize in 
the class for mares 16 hands and over to Aurea. But exception must certainly be 
taken to the decision which gave the special cup to Mr. Henderson’s mare ;_ the 
latter, useful as she is, and typical of the Shire breed as she is, is certainly not 
so valuable as Queen of the Shires. She has scarcely the range, though there is 
iittle fault to be found with her conformation, and her legs are excellent, whilst 
it is all in her favour that she should have bred such a grand colt as Buscot 
(farold. But without in any way depreciating Aurea, who has always been a 
creat favourite of mine, I would point out that Queen of the Shires is the better 
mover, she is the younger mare, and she is decidedly the more valuable with her 
Ilarold blood. 

The arrangements for the show were excellent, and the judging was 
expeditiously done, the interest never flagging an instant. The judges were Mr. 
A. H, Clark, of Moulton Eaugate; Mr. T. B. Freshney, of Somercotes ; and 
Mr. William Richardson, of Chatteris. 





ONSIDERING that ticre was a sharp frost over-night, it was surprising 
how many people turned up at the Quorn meet at Great Dalby. More 
wonderful still was the way people rode over the very slippery ground, 

many galloping and jumping as though the turf were as sound and as springy as 
usual, Not only had we nearly the usual Quorn field, but there was.a trainful from 
Leamington. Several Pytchley people were there as well, Miss Naylor among 
others, who had the bad luck to cut her horse very early in the run. The Right 
Hon. Henry Chaplin also had the same misfortune. Captain Gage, Lord Henry 
Paulet, Mrs. Asquith, from Cold Overton, where she is on a visit to Lord and 
Lady Manners, and Sir Samuel Scott, M.P., were all there. Mrs. Candy and the 
Duchess of Newcastle were also there. Gartree Hill is a pretty covert to see 
drawn, the whole of the proceedings being commanded by the top of the hill, 
but it is very cold up there. Three times a holloa told of bold foxes seeking the 
open. The fourth was the one that brought hounds and the master out. No 
scent to speak of on the plough, just enough to allow hounds to mark the line on 
to the grass, and then they began to run well towards Great Dalby. A less 
strongly fenced country would have been acceptable, for if the fences are 
dangerous the greasy gateways are worse. A plastered noseband on one’s most 
confidential steed warns that jumping is the safer. A sharp turn to the left took 
us on to Burrough Hill. If the fences were bad the hill was worse, and some 
gave itup here. It was terrifying. After running through Burrough Wood the 
fox turned for the Vale, and once on fairly level ground, and with the good 
Cottesmore grass before us, much softened as the day wore on, those who got to 
the bottom were able to stick to the pack. The riding of the field was very good ; 
it was evident that we were in for a run, and to see some of those who are boldest 
on a Quorn chart, picking their way, nursing their horses, and watching the pack 
to take advantage of every turn, shows that Melton sends out not only the 
hardest men, but some of the best of scientific horsemen, who know when to nurse 
their horses, and when to gallop. Through Mr. Duncan’s Spinnies at Knossington 
with a ringing chorus hounds went, and on to Little Owston Wood. Did we 
change here? Lerhaps ; certainly hounds ran on over the rough two miles to 
Launde, then eastwards of this point towards Priors Coppice, its familiar trees 
fringing the ridge, and still on as if for Ridlington. Then we turned right back 
into Priors Coppice, having made a nine-mile point. A welcome pause while 
hounds worked their fox round this covert, to which foxes often cling, then out 
again westward over the two miles that separate us from Owston big wood. In 
the rides your correspondent was fain to cry enough! Hounds worked out a 
line to Wadboro Hill Top, where they were stopped. Lord Lonsdale’s per- 
formance was a fine one; it takes great powers of horsemanship for a man of 
his weight to hunt hounds for two hours and forty minutes. 

It may be gathered from the excellent pictures which appear in CouNTRY 
LIFE that you have no foolish prejudice against stag-hunting. Therefore there 
shall be no apology from me for recounting an excellent gallop over Hertfordshire 
with Mr, Ranke’s hounds, sometimes known as the ‘ Stockbroker’s Staggers.” 
This pack, almest too convenient to London, seeks no notoriety, though subscribers 
and neighbours find the sport excellent.( The hounds are smal! foxhound 
bitches, and over a various and not always good scen‘ing country manage to go 
a great pace. The mount of the day for me was an old horse in the height of 
condition, and he had his work cut out. It was not unpleasant to be hunting, 
and sure of a gallop, when one’s friends were shut up by frost. When the 
bitches were trotted up to the field where our stag had been released, they secon 
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steadied down after the first flurry of high-bred foxhounds entered to deer, and 
hunted well up to a wood wherein the deer had waited. He was “ fresh found,” 
as they say in Devon, and hounds being close to him it was a case of riding ‘‘ at” 
them to keep on terms. In a river—I know no names—the stag soiled, and 
here hounds were stopped. The bath gave the quarry a new spell, and 
when hounds were laid on again, on the further side of the river, he went some 
way before he was taken, near Boxmoor Station. It was a charming run, giving 
both pace and hunting. 

A pleasant change from the bitterly cold weather of the early part of the 
week was experienced on Saturday last, when the Southdown Foxhounds met at 
Glynde, for the sun shone out brightly, which completely took the edge off the 
keen westerly wind that was blowing; the atmosphere, moreover, was very clear, 
which is a pleasing advantage when hunting on this side of the country, for many 
excessively fine views can be obtained from the neighbouring downs. | Among 
the grandest is that over Laughton Level, while perhaps the prettiest is the one 
of the Ouse Valley, with the towns of Newhaven and Lewes in the middle 
distance on each side, connected by the winding silver thread of the quaintest of 
Sussex rivers. But to return to my story. Glynde Rough unfortunately proved 
blank, as did the covert on the hillside known as the Lacys, but a fox was found in 
the little spinny by the side of the Glynde and Lewes road. He was soon away, 
and ran by Brigden’s Farm and Glynde to the Lacys; here hounds checked, 
but a view-holloa soon put them right, and they ran on to Glyndebourne, where 
the fox turned towards the vale country and entered Glynde Rough. Here, 
however, his heart failed him, for he retreated and sought shelter once more in 
the Glyndebourne coverts. Hounds now hunted with great perseverance, and 
puzzled out the line of their quarry with the aid of a somewhat indifferent scent ; 
but they were well rewarded for their efforts, as a short time afterwards they 
had the satisfaction of eating their fox at Glyndebourne Farm, he having sought 
shelter within the buildings. I was told by an eyewitness that the fox, pursued 
by a single hound, leaped on to the roof of a low shed, and that pursuer and 
pursued jumped into the yard on the other side, neither apparently being 
injured by reason of the rather big drop on to the hard ground. X. 





VARIOUS PASTIMES. 


T is always pleasing to see the success of the London Association. In the 
] absence of an amateur association, which most amateurs would much like 
to see established to act as a check on that anomalous body, the Football 
Association, the leading amateur teams have naturally affiliated themselves, 
almost without exception, to the London Association, which certainly does its 
work extremely well. They do not play a great number of matches, but take 
care to select the most powerful opponents possible. Early in lasi week they 
met a combination of the Southern League, and won, not for the first time this 
season, a great triumph over professionalism. The score of six goals to love was 
almost entirely due to superior dash and pace, they being the fastest of a very 
fast combination. The profess onals might have scored several times, but W. 
J. Oakley, the most famous of the many great players from Shrewsbury, was 
always in the right place at the right time, and Wreford Brown at centre-half 
was not less ubiquitous. 
Another success similar in kind, but less excessive in amount, was gained 


* Jater in the week by the Corinthians over Sunderland, Oakley, well backed up 


by Fry. was again the chief cause preventing the professionals from scoring. 
Among the forwards, much weakened by the absence of G. O. Smith, the hero 
of the day, curiously enough, was the Welsh International, Morgan Owen, who 
was not considered good enough to represent Oxford. He scored the first goal 
by a really brilliant run, and was largely responsible for subsequent attacks and 
also the only other goal that was scored, 

The success of the South in the match on Saturday was altogether startling, 
considering that in the first meeting the North were only defeated by a bare two 
points. It is true that the Northern team had been very largely remodelled, and 
lost in the change, while the few alterations in the South were on the whole an 
improvement, if we except the substitution of Rotheram for Jacob, who is to 
start on an Indian tour before the next International match. Outside the 
scrimmage there was no comparison between the teams. For the North, Myers 
at half alone showed any effective dash, while among the Southerners every half 
and three-quarters seemed to be playing above his form, and the total of thirty- 
four points to nothing is a fair symbol of their superiority. Immediately after 
the match the next International team was selected, and caps were given to nc 
less than twelve Southern players, including all the outsiders. The old Oxonian, 
Unwin, whose claims have been so often advocated, and Pilkington, who has 
scored with such frequency for Cambridge this year, are recipients of the honow 
for the first time, though Unwin might very well have been given an earlier trial 

There is in prospect a match that will be of peculiar interest ‘‘on the green” 
—Archie Simpson and Bernard Sayers against Andrew Kirkaldy and A. Ilerd. 
The former pair were the challengers, throwing down a bold challenge to all the 
golfing world to produce a pair to meet them for £50 a side, on two seaside 
greens, in a foursome match of seventy-two holes. Promptly Kirkaldy and Her 
took up the challenge, and though date and place have yet to be announced, 
there is no reasonable doubt that the match will take place, and that shortly. 

There has been some snow that has interfered with recent golfing fixtures. 
A competition of the Oxford University Club had to be put off. St. Andrews 
and Edinburgh Universities have encountered each other, with results heavily 
disastrous to the latter side, which suffered under all the disadvantage of playing 
on their opponents’ green. Golfing reports are to hand from Hong Kong—where 
snow did not bother the players—and from many a resort of the Englishman 
in search of a climate in the South of France. Colonel Woodward has done so 
much for the golf at Cannes, as its honorary secretary—only a little less than the 
Grand Duke Michael himself—that his win in a recent competition was very 
popular. Another competition went to Sir H. Naylor Leyland. Mr. H. F. 
Macfie has been at Cannes this wintei instructing them in a higher class of golf 
than they are perhaps accustomed to see on that short but pretty course, At 
home there is announced an accession to the already long list of greens in the 
neighbourhood of London. The latest addition is the Wimbledon Park 
Golf Club, and judging by the social and golfing strength of the 
committee, it ought to be successful enough. We hear that fourteen holes 
are to be laid out at first. No doubt these will soon stretch themselves 
to eighteen. The example of St. Andrews is too strong for us to get 
away from’ it, even though the nature of the ground may. not always 
lend itself to an eighteen-hole course. | Another course that has been lengthening 
its holes, though without increase of their number, which was already the full 
eighteen, is that of Lytham St. Anne’s. It is now- only a very little shor'er 
than St. Andrews. © To-day (Saturday) the new club-house will be opened by th 
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Marquess of Lorne, and altogether the Lytham St. Anne’s Club is responding 
wonderfully to the remarkable enthusiasm and en rgy that are pushing it 
constantly to the front, until it is taking its place among the very first golfing 
societies in England and Scotland. 

Mr. Horace Hutchinson has been winning the Yewhurst Clubs, the 
monthly scratch prize of the Royal Ashdown Forest Club, but for the nett score 
prize, Mr. Whitfield and Mr. Gordon, tieing at 78, beat him by a stroke, his 
nett return being 79, with penalty handicap of three. Mr. Sidney Fry and Mr. 
Worthington were equal first at Mid-Surrey with 84 each, and the latter, playing 
from scratch, tied for the nett score medal. Mr. Fry’s penalty handicap put him 
out of the nett prize list. But the name of monthly competitions is legion, and 
even to notice all the winners is not possible. 
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A Mischievous Precedent. 
Alc mischievous decision of a case under the Ground 


Game Act has just been given in a Scotch Court. A 

tenant was prosecuted for carrying a gun and shooting 
ground game without a licence. He pleaded that the rabbits 
and hares were ‘ vermin,” and that by a combination of the 
two Acts, namely, the Ground Game Act and the regulations 
for the taking out of gun licences, he was entitled both to kill the 
rabbits, and to do so free of charge for the licence. The exemp- 
tion on which he relied runs as follows: ‘‘The occupier of any 
land using or carrying a gun for the purpose only of scaring 
birds, or of killing vermin on such land, or any person using or 
carrying a gun for the purpose only of scaring birds, or of killing 
vermin on any lands, by order of the occupier, who shall have in 
force a licence to kill game or a gun licence.” The judge very 
properly said that in his opinion rabbits were clearly not vermin, 
for they were good to eat. But as a previous decision had 
been given that they were, he felt bound by it; consequently, 
the defendant was “ assoilzied.” 

No one who notes the wording of the gun licence regula- 
tions can doubt that the exemption was mot intended to cover 
the shooting of hares and rabbits. Indeed, the gun licence was 
largely established to be a minor certificate for that very form of 
sport, and to prevent the illicit killing of ground game. The 
previous decision was wrong. But, unless it is questioned, the 
position of shooting tenants will be even more unsatisfactory 
in the future than it is now. We say nothing of the landloid’s 
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,ights, because, from a purely business point of view, it is less 
difficult to judge of the relations between the agricultural tenants 
and the shooting tenant who hires sporting rights from the occu- 
pier, than it is to predict what may happen between the owner 
and agricultural tenants. The greater number of moderate-sized 
English shootings are now rented directly from the tenant farmer; 
and every year these rents tend to change in favour of the farmer 
who lets and against the tenant who hires. One hundred per 
cent. is a common increase in the rents of ordinary South Country 
shooting, all being clear gain to the tenant farmer who lets it. 
But this is not all. Formerly he parted with the sole right to 
kill hares and rabbits, and incurred a certain loss by the food 
consumed and damage done by the ground game. In other 
words, the farmer sold part of the minor ‘“‘ stock” of the farm; 
and this sale was not all profit, as he had to feed that stock till 
the tenant killed it off. To-day the farm tenant enjoys the rare 
satisfaction of making, not one, but three profits on the letting of 
his shooting. He sells the right to kill his ground game, together 
with other game, to the shooting tenant. He also reduces this 
ground game, so far as he can, to a minimum, and consequently 
reduces the cost of providing food for it to a minimum, under the 
working of an Act specially drawn to enable him to protect his 
crops by doing this. And, lastly, he makes the profit on all the 
ground game which he can take by traps, snares, ferrets, or any 
other means permitted by the Act. 

Anyone wanting to “make a case” could argue that all 
these existing agreements are new ones made since the Act, 
and that no shooting tenant need complain, because shooting 
rents have been reduced in proportion to the loss of sport and 
ground game, or, if not, the hirer has been a free agent. As we 
are only seeking to set out facts as they are, we need only point 
out first that shooting rents are far dearer all round than before 
the passing of the Act, and secondly, that the shooting tenant 
has not a free hand as alleged. It is open to him not to hire 
shooting. So far he has a free hand. But if he wants shooting, 
he finds himself ‘‘ cornered’”’ by the Act and the farming tenants 
ina’ Jay to which no other purchasable form of amusement is 
liable. He then realises, what the friends of the tenant farmer 
always proclaimed, that ‘land is a monopoly,” and that the 
enjoyment of the particular branch of this monopoly which he 
wishes to purchase has passed into the hands of the tenant 
farmers, either whelly, when the landlord has not reserved it, or 
in a very great part if he has. For it cannot be too often insisted 
on that where there is permanent covert, woods, gorse coverts, 
rough ground, or even large hedgerows, rabbits are the staple 
and backbone of an ordinary day’s shooting in England atter 
the month of September has passed. The result is that holding 
this monopoly the tenant farmers control the letting price of 
shooting. And they have used this control to put up the price 
to a height out of all proportion to the return value of the game 
killed, so long as they exercise to the full their power of killing 
hares and rabbits granted by the Act. Under the present system 
the tenant of shooting is as much.a victim of monopoly as the 
tenant of land ever was. If anything, he feels the screw more, 
for his rents have been heightened, instead of being reduced, and 
he is a victim of ‘class legislation” directed specially against 
him and in favour of the other party to the contract. 

And now with doubled rent, and a professional trapper, 
acting in another interest, killing off ground game and disturbing 
the ground, he has to facethis new decision of the Law as ‘“‘ made 
in Scotland.” The farmer tenant, whether he lets the shooting 
himself, or whether his landlord lets it, is to be able to carry a 
gun without a licence, when and wherever he pleases on his 
occupation, and shoot hares and rabbits with it. This new con- 
cession goes beyond anything contemplated even by the framers 
of the Act. It was framed and passed to meet a possible abuse 
of the landlord’s powers caused by maintaining an unreasonable 
stock of ground game. For this it gave the farmer tenants such 
amp'e powers that in very many cases the Bill overshot its mark. 
The gift of a privilege carries an implied encouragement to make 
use of it. Suppose, as often happens, a shooting tenant rents 
from a landlord who has obliged half-a-dozen villagers with 
five-acre holdings (at a rent, say, of £5); our Scotch judge’s 
decision gives to each of these a right to carry a gun on their 
holding free of charge, which amounts to a bonus of 10 per cent. 
on their rent, that they may disturb game and shoot hares and 
rabbits. Such small tenants would not go to the expense of 
a 10s. licence to carry a gun, for it does not pay them to take 
one; but there are few who would not do so if they can enjoy 
the pleasure without payment. The result of multiplying guns 
to be used all the year round against hares and rabbits on pre- 
served shooting is too well gavin to need comment; but we 
would ask shooting tenants whether they like the prospect of 
seeing aS many guns as there are occupiers on the ground, 
carried without a licence, ‘all free gratis for nothing,” to shoot 
those so-called vermin, rabbits and hares, which ought to provide 
the greater part of the tenant’s sport? If they do not like it, they 
had better organise a federation and challenge this decision on 
the next clear case which arises, 
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HE death cf Lord de Lisle irresistibly carries one’s thoughts 
to that magnificent home of the Sidney race, Penshurst 
Place. A peculiar pathos attaches to the aspect of its 
sombre and solid yew hedges and overgrown old-fashioned 
garden, to its vast banqueting hall, its ranges of reception-rooms, 
its fine examples of Vandyck’s art, and its wholly inadequate 
bedroom accommodation. Tie pathos that clings to all unin- 
habited human habitations is over this magnificent one, and it is 
doubtful whether this pathos will be dispelled by the death of 
Lord de Lisle. The house is in fact on too grand a scale, 
too grand and not sufficiently homely and comfortable for 
modern tastes. The gardens are a joy, but the expense of 
maintaining them and the great house must be very consider- 
able, and there is no heavy shooting rental to be got from the 
estate. The rabbit shooting in the park is about the best of it, 
but you cannot get “fancy” shooting rents for rabbits. It is to be 
feared that Penshurst Place will remain what it has been for 
many years—a grand specimen of an English country home of a 
past time, a museum of fine pictures and fine rooms and gardens, 
open, on payment of a nominal fee, to visitors’ inspection. 

The news of the attempt ww assassinate the King of Greece 
horrified Europe at first ; after the horror came a feeling of relief ; 
and after that a disposition to be amused. The would-be mur- 
derers, that is to say the man in the grey coat, who is already 
under arrest, with his companions, have achieved what they would 
call at Bisley a w.p.s. To shoot at a King in his carriage at a 
range of about ten feet, and to get no nearer to him in eight 
shots than the footman on the box, is certainly a ‘* worst possible.” 
Want of nerve is no doubt the explanation, for the Gras rifle is 
quite accurate at longer ranges. Presence of nerve is the cause 
of the many successes of assassins using the knife, for none but 
a villain of the highest courage misapplied ventures to get 
within striking distance. As for the pistol, it is a very uncertain 
weapon, and the number of men who can miss a door with a 
revolver at twenty yards is quite remarkable. 

Few women of our time could boast four sons so dis- 
tinguished as those of a lady, lately dead, who might well have 
been called ‘the mother of the Nettleships.” Of her four sons 
one, a fellow and tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, was 
one of the most distinguished scholars ever nurtured at Oxford. 
To attend his lectures was an artistic as well as an intellectual 
pleasure, for one might regale one’s eyes on more than one 
splendid picture. Another brother, a professor hardly less dis- 
tinguished, lost his life while climbing in the Alps. Another is 
rightly reckoned among the first of our animal painters, and his 
tigers are superb. Yet another of the brethren is famous as an 
eye doctor. Truly a remarkable family. 





Apropos of the grand jurors who appeared before Mr. 
Justice Hawkins in “ pink,” a correspondent signing himself 
‘“Ex Afde Christi” reminds us of a quaint custom connected 
with hunting costume at Christ Church, Oxford. On Sundays 
and Saints’ days the undergraduates wear surplices, but the 
surplices are always left unbuttoned in the front. The reason 
is that in times past hunting undergraduates sometimes attended 
Saints’ day chapel in full hunting dress, ready to mount and be 
off from Canterbury Gate immediately afterwards. The closed 
surplice was a cloak for the venial sin; the open surplice renders 
it necessary to postpone investiture in pink and breeches and 
tops till after breakfast. 

This is the time when the gamekeeper is anxious about 
his next crop of pheasants, and when quarrels between the 
shooting tenant and the hunt are liable to break out. While 
these differences are deplorable in every way, we are disposed 
to say that there are faults on both sides, and that the best 
sportsmen find no difficulty in showing both pheasants and foxes 
in season. For the benefit of the pheasants it is a capital plan 
to wire-net the coverts until such time as the young birds have 
learned to perch on branches. Also we gather from one equally 
keen with the gun and in the saddle, whose love of sport 
amounts to hereditary passion, that the shooting men have, in 
some places, a real grievance in that early cub-hunting is- 
neglected. ‘Give and take,” as we have said before, is the 
paramount rule of sport, is the principle, indeed, upon which the 
continuance of sport depends. 
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The slight touch of frost last week has done infinite good to 
everything on the farm. It has checked the too luxuriant 
growths of the wheats, it has stayed the ravages of wireworm, 
which were beginning to make their appearance in some quarters. 
It has kept back the buds of the fruit trees, and has made some 
of the heavy clays more workable. But the great feature of the 
season is the absence of rainfall. February has come and gone, 
and the dykes are not by any means full. This is viewed with 
different feelings in different parts of the country. The arable 
men are quite happy in the fact that the land is dry and that 
their work is well forward, whilst the pasture men are looking 
forward with some anxiety to the coming of the summer, so far 
as their water supply is concerned. 

The Gazette average price of wheat is this week higher than 
it has been since 1892. There is, however, a slight slackening 
of the market, owing to adverse advices from Chicago, where 
Mr. Leiter’s corner seems to be breaking down. Crop reports 
from all over Europe are almost uniformly favourable, and we 
are promised a big crop in 1808. 

No assembly could have veen more characteristically 
English than the great meeting of the M.C.C. at Queen’s Hall 
on Monday. Its true cause was not so much the question of the 
method of appointing a secretary as keen interest and affection 
in the national game, which, on its part, calls for considerable 
activity in the players. But the meeting was by no means a 
gathering of young men, and its constituent units were drawn 
from a variety of classes such as no similar cause could draw 
together in any other country in the world. Peers and members 
of the Cabinet, politicians of all parties, military officers of high 
rank, country gentlemen, barristers, doctors, and so forth 
assembled with one common object—that is to say, to find and 
follow that course which should be most conducive to the welfare 
of the game. 


Nothing, again, could be more English or more satisfactory 
than the result of the meeting of the aristocracy and democracy 
of cricket, represented in one body. There had been fears of 
trouble. On the resignation of Mr. Perkins, the highly-esteemed 
secretary, after twenty-two years’ service, there were many 
applications for the pleasant post thus left vacant. The com- 
mictee had selected Mr. F. E. Lacey, an old Cambridge “blue” 
-and a well-known cricketer, as the fittest man to fill the place. 
Until the last moment a rejected candidate—no doubt quite 
competent—had persisted in pressing his claims. Had this 
gentleman persevered until Monday afternoon, there would have 
been quarrels and debates unpropitious to the game, although 
there could have been no doubt that the committee would have 
carried their point. But the candidate had the good sense to 
withdraw in the forenoon, and we forgive him for not acting 
sooner because, in the end, he acted rightly. After all the little 
disturbance is not entirely to be regretted. It has shown that 
the committee possesses the complete confidence of the members, 
and it has strengthened the position of the committee towards 
the secretary. Also it must be pleasant for Mr. Perkins to 
reflect that the graceful and substantial compliment paid to him 
was confirmed and applauded by an unique gathering of the 
members of the greatest club in the world. 








Quite a gloom must have fallen on the spirits of many a 
cricketer on hearing that Mr. C. C. Clarke, ‘‘ Charlie Clarke,” had 
lost an eye out shooting towards the end of the season. Bya 
singular coincidence, Mr. Boger, lately of the Oxford Eleven, 
lost an eye on the very same day. For a time, we understand 
that there were serious fears that Mr. Clarke would lose the 
sight of the other eye also. That danger seems, happily, to be 
decreasing ; but the loss of the single eye is serious enough, not 
to Mr. Clarke alone, but also to the many cricketing friends who 
are grieving for him. Mr. Clarke and Mr. Spencer Gore were 
among the very best of the cricketing lot with song and banjo. ‘lo 
these accomplishments Mr. Clarke added a very pretty turn for 
conjuring tricks, and could pick a pocket against any professional 
in Ratcliff Highway. One of the keenest of the keen, too, in 
the field itself, no man had more of a true captain’s quality — 
the ability to inspire his side to play up under disaster, and the 
‘‘merry modest ” word that took all the sting out of an opponent’s 
defeat. But men can play cricket and the banjo, and pick a 
pocket still, with a single eye; and we trust this sad accident 
will not rob the cricket field and the smoking-room of Mr. Clarke's 
cheery presence. 


Surely all cricketers will be pleased to hear that the office of 
head ground man at Lord’s has been given to Thomas A. Hearne, 
son of the famous ‘‘*Tom” Hearne, who has been chief of the staff 
for many years. Lord’s would hardly be Lord’s without his 
cheery, shrewd face to greet one there. These great offices of 
state in the cricketing Cabinet ought in truth to become here- 
ditary, and the present seems a step‘in that direction. 
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The lovers of the ‘“ good old customs” will have seen with 
some delight that the men of Dorking kicked off their footballs 
in the streets on Shrove Tuesday, in spite of all the police 
prohibitions and the forty arrests that were made in connection 
with last Shrove-tide’s street footballing. These old-time sports 
are very well, but no doubt they make things rather rough for 
the mere pedestrian. 


Perhaps that North Country game—played at Whitehaven, 
is it not ?—where each Shrove Tuesday a man, in whose family 
the honour is hereditary, kicks off a football from the bridge into 
the river, where it becomes the bone of contention between 
miners drawn up on one side of the river, and shipwrights arrayed 
on the other, is on some counts to be preferred. The ship- 
wrights’ object is to force the ball to their yards at the river’s 
mouth, while the miners try to send it over the wall of the 
Squire’s garden. This sounds a pleasant game—we understand 
that there are no rules. At least it has the merit of keeping the 
ball out of the streets. 

Nearly a whole day was spent last weck in the effort to net a 
couple of brace of big stags in Richmond Park, and only a leash 
were taken. The stags were unusually cunning, and never lost 
their presence of mind, even when coursed by deerhounds. 
Two hundred yards of netting, 12ft. wide, were set up at right 
angles to Penn Ponds, stretching across the slopes on the 
Richmond side to the wood on the hill. The interval was 
guarded by “stops” with flags, and a couple of deerhounds 
screened by hurdles were placed some 300yds. to windward of 
the nets. The first stag was cut out from the rest and netted 
without difficulty. The second dodged the horsemen in the big 
ocak grove below White Lodge for some time, and when driven 
into the open could hardly be induced to gallop, even when 
the hounds (carefully muzzled) were slipped. 

Then he put on steam, and going straight down wind, 
rushed into the toils and rolled over like arabbit. Horns, nose, 
and all four feet were entangled in the 8in. mesh, and the keepers 
had the greatest difficulty to disengage him. Two held his 
horns, four more held his feet, and a couple sat on him, yet 
even under these trying circumstances this Richmond stag 
preserved his self-possession, and when lifted into the cart, 
though ali four feet were strapped together, struggled into a 
kneeling position, raised his head, and surveyed the scene over the 
front of his carriage as he was driven off to Mr. Sawyer’s stables. 
It took seven men to lift him into the cart, though he was only 
an eight-pointer. 

The third stag when chased by the hounds came on at a 
canter, struck the nets with his nose and chest, burst straight 
through them, and followed by the dogs went on up the valley. 
Presently he came back, still pursued, and took to the water in the 
upper pond. Here the dogs were taken up, and the stag crossing 
the lake jumped from the shallow water at the margin clean over 
the railings into the heronry covert, where he made himself com- 
fortable among the rhododendrons. ‘Though the nets were shifted 
and run across the wood this stag escaped, but a third was 
taken later in the day. Some of these stags will go to Ascot, 
others to Windsor Great Park. 

We seize an early opportunity of coming to the rescue of a 
despairing correspondent who wishes, sorely harassed, to find 
out whether there are any shrubs or plants which the omnivorous 
rabbit will not destroy when hard pressed by hunger. The 
answer is to be found in that charming volume of Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s, “‘ Meincries of the Month.’’ He gives long lists of 
shrubs and plants which the capricious bunny will not bark even 
in the most severe weather. Among the shrubs are many which 
are useful as forming the undergrowth of a covert, and others 
which are beautiful in shrubberies. Chief of them are azaleas, 
rhododendrons—capital woodcock haunts—honeysuckle, box, lilac, 
syringa, spurge laurel, Laurustinus, Cotoneaster, spindlewood, 
guelder-rose, tree-peony, dogwood, all kinds of roses, hawthorn 
and arbutus. The last named will not grow exactly everywhere. 


News of the death of Mr. George Cottle, of Ruyton-Eleven- 
Towns, near Shrewsbury, will be received with surprise by old 
coursing men, who for years have lost sight of this once familiar 
follower of the sport. The veteran had, however, been ailing for 
some time, and passed quietly away a week ago. As a judge 
Mr. Cottle was at one time very popular, and in such capacity 
he had officiated at most of the big meetings. In his native 
county and at the Welsh Border gatherings he was, however, 
best known, his decisions always commanding respect, the 
thorough knowledge he had of coursing being of the greatest 
service to committees who frequently sought his advice. Up to 
quite recently he took a keen interest in the West Felton (Salop) 
meeting, and, strange to say, his last resting-place is not far 
from the ground over which many of the best trials were run. 
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The loss of Mr. J. O. Trotter—or as he was familiarly 
known in Ireland, ‘“ Jock” Trotter—was most deeply regretted 
by all who knew him. Mr. Trotter for ten years was Master of 
the Meath Hounds, and it may safely be said that ne was second 
to none of the famous horsemen who have held that post, not 
even to the great Sam Reynell, who, by the way, had the highest 
opinion of poor “Jock” Trotter. It is said that there was no man 
ever born who could manage to get along on any brute of a horse 
as Mr. Trotter did, and Custance, in his book, talks of him as 
the most marvellous man ever seen to hounds in Leicestershire. 
He was extremely popular with all classes, and it was his 
popularity and tact which kept the ‘ Royal Meaths” going in 
the troublous times of 1881-84, when nearly every other hunt was 
stopped. He was in his early days an officer in the 5th Dragoon 
Guards, but left after about eight years’ service, and settled down 
in the County Meath. When Mr. Waller resigned the Master- 
ship of the Meaths, Mr. Trotter took it up, and, as before 
mentioned, heid the reins of office for ten years. He may be 
said to have died in harness, for his death was undoubtedly the 
result of an accident met with while out with the Worcestershire 
Hounds, of which pack he was field Master. 


We are very glad to hear a good account of the rod fishing 
in the Blackwater this year. It is long since reports from that 
quarter have been other than most gloomy, but it really does 
seem, from the start it has made, as if the famous river were 
set on recovering its old character again. Of course the rod 
fishers higher up would be greatly helped if the proprietor of the 
net fishing at the mouth worked matters a little differently. It 
is an impertinence, no doubt, to criticise a man’s manner of 
dealing with his own, but certainly it does seem as if the value 
received by the proprietor of this net fishing was quite out of 
proportion to the damage of the interests of the rod fishers 
further up. 


Two callings in the rural life of our country have specially 
won for themselves, for ages past, the epithet of ‘ gentle ”—that 
of the shepherd and that of the angler. Doubtless they admit, 
at times and under certain circumstances, of being pursued 
simultaneously, and the one, as well as the other, may seem to 
lend itself to that meditative attitude of mind that is associated 
with ‘ gentle” in this sense. But never, we think, have the 
two come so closely together, and supplemented each other so 
fully, as in the case of the ‘* gentle shepherd” of Aberdeenshire, 
who has lately been fined £2 for combining the two pursuits. 
The engine of his angling was exactly that with which he 
followed his more proper trade. It was, in fact, a shepherd’s 
crook with a sharp point to it; which, if you consider it, might 
very nearly as well be called a “ gaff.” It was to such purposes 
that this ingenious gentleman turned his pastoral staff. He did 
not trouble himself to catch the fish with rod and line, as a 
preliminary to his gaffing operations, but simply snatched the 
salmon from the water, as it had been a truant lamb ‘ crooked” 
by the leg at the moment that it broke a fence. This shepherd- 
ing is full of picturesque suggestions that make us feel quite 
sorry about the £2. 


The elements seem to have been fighting against the golfing 
interests lately—not as regards the weather, which has never 
treated either golfers or hunting men more kindly. But it is only 
the other day that the club-house of the North Surrey Club was 
destroyed, or at least more or less gutted, by fire; and now it 
is that home of rest for the golfer on the links of Macrihanish— 
most beautiful natural links in all the world, as most of those 
who have visited them say—that has been burnt. No doubt it 
will soon be built up again; but in the meantime what a mis- 
fortune, though we can scarcely picture the early spring as a 
season of great delight at the extreme end of the Mull of Kintyre. 
Scottish springs have not the beauties of Scottish autumns. At 
all events, the hotel can be replaced, and the links have not 
been burnt. 


OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 


E have pleasure this week in producing simultaneously 

\ \ / the portrait of Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland 
and a description, accompanied by admirable 

pictures, of one of the stately houses which may claim to be 
her home. Her Grace, before she was married to the Duke of 
Sutherland in 1884, was Lady Millicent Fanny St. Clair Erskine, 
and is the daughter of the fourth Earl of Rosslyn. An acknow- 
ledged ruler in Society, the Duchess of Sutherland is, none the less, 
unwearying and businesslike in good works. She is the leading 
spirit in the Scottish Home Industries’ Association, which is 
doing most valuable work, not only in encouraging the manu- 
facture of the best hand-made tweeds, but also in rescuing the 
peasantry from something approaching to serfdom in the hands 
of the merchants. ; 
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MONG the great houses and great gardens of England very 
few indeed can vie with Trentham. ‘The Saxon swine- 
herds, whose grunting porkers ate the beech-mast and 

acorns beneath the trees of that little “‘ham” by the Trent, 
would have opened wide their eyes to witness the triumphs and 
splendours that these days disclose. Then the classic conventions 
ot architecture and the glowing glories of spreading gardens no 
[english mind had conceived; then no mighty smelting furnaces 
cast alternate gloom and flame athwart the sky; then no 
Wedgwood had filled the Potteries with a busy hive of men. 
But the pioneers had begun their work. There was a little 
priory by the Trent, presided over at one time by St. Werbergh, 
sister of King Ethelred, refounded at a later date, as some sav, 
by Ranulph, Earl of Chester, as a house of Augustinian canons. 
Cattle, wool, and hides were carried to the markets of the country 
towns, and the tenants brought up their grain to grind at the 
priory mill. The sounding politics of medizval England awoke 
their echoes at Trentham, but of the priory little is known, until 
it shared the fate of other houses, and was suppressed by 
Henry VIII. It thereupon became a possession of Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, who had married Henry’s sister, the 
widow of Louis of France. But the place did not long remain 


the L evesons, an old baaaily Pj ‘WwW Bleak ull, in Sti ffordshire, of 


whom Nicholas Leyeson was Lord Mayor of London in 1539. 

It was the Lord Mayor’s descendant, Sir Richard Leveson, 
who built old Trentham. His was just such a house as was 
beloved by country gentlemen in Stuart times. There was the 
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central block, with its porch, flanked by two projecting wings, 
as at Hatfield and Charlecote, and there were twisted gables and 
many chimneys above, while immediately to the left rose the 
Perpendicular western tower of Trentham Church. The hollow 
square formed by the house was completed by a garden wall and 
balustrade, in front of which was still another court forming the 
approach, and entered through an ornamental gate. Within 
these courts were doubtless formal beds appropriate to the situa- 
tion, with cut yews and, perhaps, a sundial or a basin of water 
in the midst of each. The parapet of the inclosure had a per- 
forated inscription, analogous to the pious memorials which are 
raised against the sky at Castle Ashby. It ran thus:— 
CAROLO BRITANIA REGE RICARDVS LEVESON EQVES BALNEI 
AEDES HASCE HIC FIERI VOLVIT. 

If the curious in such matters will take from this inscription 
the letters 1, v, L, c, and p, as they follow in sequence, grouping 
them as Roman numerals, and will add the groups together, he 
will arrive at the total of 1633, which was the year of the work 
of Sir Richard Leveson, Knight of the Bath, at Trentham. 

This front of the house, like the principal entrance to 
Trentham at the present day, faced the west, but the great 
gardens, as now, were on the south side. Old Plot, in his 
‘‘ Natural History of Staffordshire,” shows them very clearly. 
They had the rectangular character common at the time, and 
were in the form of two walled inclosures, separated by a division 
running out from the house at right angles to its southern front. 
These garde ns looked down the valley of the T rent, towards the 
wooded hills and the fields, but the great lake, which now fills 
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the bottom of the hollow, had not been 
formed, and Perseus did not yet dominate 
the scene. 

Sir Richard died childless, and his 
estates descended to his grand-nephew, 
William Leveson-Gower. The Gowers 
were an old family of Yorkshire, settled at 
Sittenham, near Sheriff Hutton, a property 
which still belongs to the Dukes of 
Sutherland. Of that place was John 
Gower, the poet, ‘moral Gower,” the 
‘‘“master” of Chaucer. Another Gower 
was concerned in the death of Gaveston, 
and still another in the Wars of the 
Roses, as standard-bearer to Prince Henry 
at Tewkesbury, where he was captured by 
the Yorkists and afterwards beheaded. It 
was the second Baronet of the Gower family 
who married the Leveson heiress, and in 
1703 Sir John Leveson-Gower was created 
Baron Gower of Sittenham. Later des- 
cendants added the honours of Viscount 
Trentham, Earl Gower, and Marquess of 
Stafford, and, in 1833, the husband of the 
Countess of Sutherland was raised to the 
Dukedom of Sutherland. 

The house which has been described 
stood until towards the end of the last 
century, when a plain structure of Georgean 
solidity took its place. The tower of the 
closely neighbouring church was_ taken 
down, and a kind of dulness settled upon 
Trentham, though much was done at the 
time to beautify the gardens and grounds, Copyright 
which another hand will presently describe. 

The house was surrounded by beautiful woodland, clothing the 
swelling hills, rare beauties were in its gardens, and a sheet of 
water, fed by the yet unpolluted Trent, diversjfied by sylvan 
islets, extended across the dale. But the second Duke of 
Sutherland saw greater capabilities in his house, which Sir 
Charles Barry was employed to beautify and enlarge, ~ At the 
western end of the southern fagade a great conservatory was 
built out, matched by a projecting dining-room at the other; 
the crest of the building was adorned with a balustrade; anda 
stately campanile arose behind; while to the west a semi-circular 
corridor or loggia, with a noble portico in the middle, was 
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erected as the principal entrance, and, at the other end of the 
pile, a splendid suite of private apartments arose, extending 
along the terrace to the east. 

This is the Trentham which is depicted in these pages. 
To describe it in any detail is not the purpose here. Whatever 
unstinted care, taste, and judgment could achieve has been 
lavished within and without upon the great ducal abode. Here 
hospitality presides, and the workers of the Potteries, who are 
privileged at times to survey the glories of Trentham, have end- 
less delights in its extensive gardens and park. The church, as 
of old, closely neighbours the house, in its shadowy grove. The 
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corridor entrance is imposing and unique, and leads to the 
magnificent state apartments of the house. The hall and grand 
staircase are very splendid and ornate, and are hung with family 
portraits. Although Trentham is not one of the great “show ” 
places of the country for its pictures, it possesses several choice 
examples of Romney, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and many more. 
A delightful group of the children of the first Marquess of 
Stafford, dancing to the sound of the tambourine, by Romney, is 
one of the gems of the collection. A noble corridor leads to the 
billiard-room, where the table is made from the wood of 
Kempenfelt’s ill-fated ‘‘ Royal George,” and to the great suite 
along the southern fagade—the bright and cheerful drawing- 
room, the saloon, the library, and the breakfast-room, each noble 
in proportions, rich in plenishings, and rare in pictures. Then 
comes the projecting dining-room, entered through a spacious 
hall, and adorned chiefly with statuary, its principal work being 
a flight of Paris with Helen. Beyond lies the new wing with 
the private apartments, those along the great southern fagade 
having the beautiful family dining-room at one end, and the 
Duke’s study at the other, with the Duchess’s boudoir, hung with 
fine family portraits, and the Venetian Room, adorned with panel 
pictures by Stanfield, between. 

But the great suites of apartments at Trentham are not to 
be described here. We are content to look out from the noble 
terrace, over that glorious ground of colour presented by the 
gardens, to the further terrace, where Benvenuto Cellini’s 
Perseus lifts aloft the’ head—we think of the great Florentine 
flinging his dishes and porringers into the furnace to make up the 
metal for the casting—and to the lake, with its wooded islets, 
and the sylvan thickets that overhang. Joun Leycanp. 
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PERT little journal, of which at least one number has been issued and 
A circulated gratuitously, was pleased not long ago to attack the style of 
Mr. W. E. Henley. The onslaught was that of a pigmy upon a giant, 
but there might have been something to be urged in favour of the pigmy if the 
accusation made against Mr. Henley had included counts averring a habit of 
straining after effect by using stilted language and phrases laboriously quaint. 
That, however, was not the plan of campaign. A long sentence in an article by 
Mr. Henley was selected for analysis, and the public was informed that a great 
number of words, so many commas, so many semi-colons, so many colons, and 
one ‘¢ full point ” were an unduly large allowance for no thought or idea. Now 
the subject of the article, which dealt with Robert Burns, was worn out ; but 
there were plenty of ideas in the article and in the sentence. There are men to 
whom ideas are as pearls to pigs. ‘* Nothing,” said a lady who had been 
saturating her mind with elementary philosophy, “ exists except relatively.” An 
idea or a thought has no existence for the mind that cannot appreciate its 
meaning. ° 
Still the topic suggested indirectly by this essay in boyish impudence is not 
without interest, and I have read with much pleasure an elegant article in the 
Academy dealing with this question of punctuation, with special reference to the 
semi-colon. That the deer was enlarged, so to speak (see the Bible for the 
proper use of this word, or remember the prize offered in ancient country sports to 
him ‘* whosoever shall enlarge the pig’), by the American Chap Book, increases 
rather than lessens the ardour of the chase. The Academy and the Chap Book 
between them analyse the style of four masters of letters who for grace and 
lucidity of expression may be said to be perched in a row on the topmost 
branches of the tree. Matthew Arnold, John Ruskin, Walter Pater, Robert 
Louis Stevenson are the examples chosen, and their delicate uses of the semi- 
colon are studied with appreciative care. It is a mark of the utmost value when 
it is used with intelligence. Of modern writers the most complete master of 
punctuation is Mr. Irederick Greenwood, and in the artful application of the 
semi-colon he is supreme. By it he marks in the most delightful fashion the 
gradual progress of the thought to which he gives expression, so that the path of 
him who reads is smoothed ; the gates of knowledge open easily with him for 
guide. It has been my good fortune to be called upon to deal as editor with 
much MS. from Mr. Greenwood’s pen. In respect of ‘this experience, it will 
not be wrong to reveal one secret of the prison-house. I never found it necessary 
to sully the paper covered with that clear and beautiful hand-writing with more 
than one legend; that was addressed to the printer’s ‘‘ reader,” and ran, ‘* Mr. 
Greenwood’s punctuation is perfect and must be reproduced exactly.” 
Unfortunately half the writers of modern times neglect punctuation 
absolutely. Possibly the newspaper reader and the devotee of fiction, weary of 
columns and pages sprinkled with commas as though the compositor had 
scattered them out of a pepper-box, may protest against this statement. But it 
is true: the stops are there in myriads, but they. are a gift from the printer’s 
“reader,” not from the author. Him we must not blame. Stops ought to be 
the lighthouses to guide the reader on the true course through the sea of waves ; 
if the author omits to insert them he is no true pilot; the printer’s ‘‘ reader” can 
hut indicate a possib!e course. If any man doubt this theory let him study the 
telegraphic messages in a newspaper. Over and over again he will find that the 
telegraphist and printer have combined to make the semblance of a sentence 
out of the tail and the head of two sentences. The result is cryptic, troublesome, 
and sometimes even libellous. 
The Saturday Review has been at the pains to collect some very interesting 
statistics: cencerning the production of literature in the United States and 
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the place of origin of that literature. The figures are most striking in relation 
tofiction, During the year 1897 358 works of fiction, written in America or by 
Americans, were printed in the States. During the same year 352 English-born 
novels were printed in the United States and 159 English-born novels were 
imported into the States. This accords with my view that American novels are 
generally of very poor quality. It is only at rare intervals that a book of such 
merit as ‘* Hugh Wynne, Quaker” appears across the Atlantic. In biography 
for American consumption, too, we are far ahead of our cousins. That is to be 
accounted for easily in that our biographical writers have a wider choice of 
subjects. | Not only is our history the older, but also our divisions of classes 
lend themselves to numerous biographies. To take a single example, America 
has no materials for a book of the stamp of ‘‘ The Two Duchesses.” 

All the world is down upon poor innocent Mr. Douglas Sladen for his 
mistakes in ‘‘ Who’s Who” concerning men of letters. Thus it ka; gone out on 
his authority that Mr. Le Gallienne has produced a rose translation of Omar's 
Rubaiyyat, and that Mr. Pett Ridge became ‘‘ Secretary to Bayne, M.P., in 
1897.” For my part, I congratulate Mr. Sladen. If he had ever seen Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s volume the arrangement of the lines alone would have shown him 
that they were regarded as verses and stanzas ; and not to have read ‘‘ Secretary 
to Bayne, M.P.,” is a great escape for any man of letters. 

The difficulties between publishers and authors on the one hand, and 
publishers and retail booksellers on the other, continue to be discussed ; ania very 
far-reaching scheme is in prospect. Great brewers, as all men o! te world know, 
have tied houses in their commands in England ; that is why beer is so very much 
worse in England than in Scotland, where there are no tied houses. The 
publishers also propose to have tied houses, or in other words, to absorb the 
principal book-distributing depédts. This, it seems to me, will be bid for the 
distribution of literature. The principal depdts have done their work well 
enough ; the publishers are not likely to take much trouble over the minor 
establishments in outlying parts of the provinces. Where ‘sweetness and 
light ” are most wanted there is likely to be a falling off in the supply of both. 

An important and interesting book that is to come is Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
** Studies in Biography,” which will be published by Messrs. Duckworth and 
Co., a new firm of publishers. Viscount Fincastle is about to publish, through 
Messrs. Methuen, his experiences of the Indian Frontier Campaign. In sub- 
stance they are not likely to differ much from the special correspondence of the 
Zimes. Of this week’s books “ Paris,” by Emile Zola (Chatto) ; ‘‘ Side-Lights 
on Siberia,” by James Young Simpson (Blackwood) ; ‘* The Sundering Flood,” 
by the late William Morris (Longmans) ; and ‘* The Scourge-Stick,” by Mrs. 
Campbell Praed (Heinemann), are likely to be the most interesting. 

Books to order from the library :— 

‘His Fortunate Grace.” G. Atherton. (Bliss, Sands, and Foster. ' 

‘* The Kloof Bride.” Ernest Glanville. (Methuen.) 

‘* Natural History of the British Islands.” F. G. Aflalo. (Blackwood. ) 
‘*The Minister of State.” J. A. Steuart. (Heinemann.) 

‘* Lines from My Logbook.” Sir J. C. D. Hay. (Douglas.) 
**Millais.” M. H. Spielmann. (Blackwood. ) 

‘* Drake and the Tudor Navy.” Julian Corbett. (Longmans ) 
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“The White Knight.’ 


ITY plays do not seem to appeal to the playgoer. It 
cannot be the fault of the play, for in Mr. Bronscn 
Howard's ‘* The Henrietta” we had one of the cleverest 

and most dramatic works we could wish for; so it must be that 
finance does not attract the theatre-going public. It is strange, 
for if there is one field for the display of passion and strenuous 
emotion, it is surely that oi money. So we must conclude that 
this kind of passion and emotion is not of the variety to please. 

In the case of the cultivated and literary Mr. Stuart Ogilvie, 
the author of ‘* The White Knizht,’’ we cannot mike the same 
excuse, for his play is not a good play, even of the City. If 
the drama is to treat of money, money must be shown in its 
bearing on the general dispositions of the people concerned, in 
its effect on the primary passions of love, hate, revenge. It is 
no use making the money theme the crux of the whole matter ; 
it must be subsidiary to the greater springs of human character. 
The action may tell us, through this medium, of the effect it has 
on the men and women of the drama; but it must not be the 
be-all and end-all of the play. That is one of the faults of the 
new piece at Terry's Theatre. 

But there are other faults also. Mr. Ozilvie has already 
given much good work to the stage. In his adaptation of 
‘* Hypatia”’ at the Haymarket, in “The Sin of St. Hulda” at 
the Shaftesbury, he gave us big emotions largely treated. 
While in the latter play the author did not completely succeed, 
he yet impressed us with a sense of strength and breadth; in 
“ Hypatia” he gave to us a beautiful and artistic work. From 
this, and from ** The White Knight,” one can gain an idea of 
his power and his limitations. He wants to deal with large 
issues, great themes; then he is in his element. He has not the 
power to endow the small things of life with charm and reality. 
The faculties are entirely different and rarely united. 

We are not very interested in the characters of his latest 
play at any time. There are gleams of something palpitating 
and dramatic, but they are only gleams. Not for a moment do 
we hold our breath or pull ourselves together in our seats with 
that anxious suspense that tells us that an author has us in his 
grip to do with us as he will. Sometimes we are mildly curious 
to know how such and such a thing will be brought about ; but 
we know that it will be brought about somehow or other, so we 
are not at all excited about it. The central idea is excellent 
enough. ‘There are many possibilities in the theme of a man— 
a clever, innocent, trusting man, a benefactor to everyone—sur- 
rounding those he loves with qualities, attributes, virtues they 
do not possess, living in a little world of his own imagination, 
peopled with angels of his own creation, shadows of his own 
worthiness and chivalry. But Mr. Ogilvie makes nothing of it. 

Edward Pennycuick is deceived in the woman he rescued as 
a child from the gutter and has tended as a father ever since; 
she proves herself selfish, and worse, in his hour of trouble. 
He is deceived in the friend whom he started on the road to 
fortune. The one steals from him the jewels lent him to provide 
money that he sorely needs by the sweet girl who loves him; 
the other tries to make him a swindler, and, failing that, tries to 
swindle him himself. It is only the woman to whom he has never 
paid much attention, or set a very high value upon, who turns 
out to be good and true; even she, you see, disappoints him, but 
the disappointment here is of the pleasant kind. All this should 
have proved fruitful enough, but it goes for very little, because 
these things are not woven together with skill and a feeling for 
the dramatic. 

Certain incidents there are that are clever and interesting, 
but they have no vital bearing on the main issues, and so -their 
attractiveness is discounted. Much of the language put into the 
mouths of the characters is telling and witty, but it loses its 
point because those characters have never obtained a hold upon 
our imaginations. So the result is nugatory. 

The play is well acted. Mr. Edward Terry, as Pennycuick, 
has a part exactly suited to him, in which he can show us senti- 
iment and pathos through the medium of eccentricity and fun. 
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Mr. Terry extracted from the creation every ounce that there 
was init. At times it was so good that the regret at the general 
ineffectiveness was the more acute. Mr. W. L. Abingdon, as a 
typical financier without honour or conscience, gave a really 
masterly little study: the sophistry, the injured innocence of the 
man, were admirably shown. Miss Kate Rorke had only to be 
sweet and charming as the good angel of the piece, a task which 
to her is an easy one. Miss Esmé Beringer, though she 
endeavoured to put more meaning into her part than the author 
had given excuse for, gave signs of being an actress of rare spirit 
and intelligence—she is not afraid to act, and she has the nascent 
power, too. B. L. 
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ISS ANNIE HUGHES, one of our very brightest and most charming 
actresses, who unites, as are very rarely united, the powers of express- 
ing humour and pathos in equal degrees, was seen in a character 

peculiarly suited to her as the heroine of ‘* Sweet Nancy,” in which she recently 
appeared at the Avenue Theatre, and in which our country cousins will have the 
opportunity of seeing her, for Miss Hughes will shortly go on tour. Many of us 
would like very much to see her as Esther in ‘‘ Caste,” a part for which her 
temperament and peculiar gifts obviously fit her | Miss Hughes has a place of 
her own on our stage, and, like so many of her predecessors of the same calibre, 
she probably looks forward with pleasure to representing the heroine of 
Kobertson’s classic. Anxious as she may be, she may rest assured that we are 
no less eager ; so there is no reason why the interesting experiment should be 
very long delayed. 

Mr. Stuart Ogilvie, whose play ‘* The White Knight” we here review, 
is very busy iust now. -Ilis new piece, ‘‘ The Master,” in which Mr. Hare and 
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his company are to be seen at the Globe, has been produced in America, where 
it has been very cordially received. Mr. Ogilvie has also had a play accepted by 
Miss Olga Nethersole, who is shortly to take the management of a London 
theatre, and will start proceedings with Mr. Ogilvie’s work. 

The pleasant tidings that Mr. Forbes Robertson and Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
will be seen at the Lyceum in the autumn in Shakespearian and other plays has 
its darker side in the necessary corollary that Sir Henry Irving and his com- 
panions will be absent from their place for a considerable time. In their case, 
London’s loss is the gain of the provinces, for the Lyceum company is going 
a-travelling for asomewhat lengthy period. Mr. Robertson and Mrs. Campbell 
will not, however, keep us waiting till the autumn for their promised presentation 
of Maeterlinck’s anxiously-expected work, ‘* Pelléas et Melisende,” which we 
shall have the pleasure of seeing during the season that will shortly begin. At 
Christmastime, it is now confirmed, we are to have morning performances of 
pantomime at the Lyceum. 

It is also rumoured that Mr. Beerbohm Tree will let his theatre for matinées 
of pantomime, so the Spirit of Frolic promises to have extensive dominion 
during the holidays next winter. 

It is to be hoped that the negotiations now in progress will have the satis- 
factory result of the appearance of Madame Bernhardt at Drury Lane Theatre, it 
which she is anxious to play this summer. London will be in the grip of 
foreign invasion if all these ladies visit us, for we have also the pleasurable 
anticipation of seeing Duse and Odilon. 

‘The anniversary performance of that very remarkable comic opera, ‘‘ La 
Poupée,” was celebrated at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on Thursday last 
week, when M. Audran, the composer, came from Paris to conduct. It was 
very nice and proper that he should, and his appearance gave a pleasant 
finish to the rejoicings. But it was not tc be expected that M. Audran should 
be famihar with the ins and outs of the English version, and I rather think that 
the ‘leader ” of the orchestra really led on this occasion, the conductor waving 
his baton gracefully while he gave his players their heads. Anyhow, the 
charming work has never gone better ; everyone seemed in the best of spirits, 
and Mr, Willie Edouin was more extravagantly funny than ever, if that were 
possible ; Mr. Pounds was in excellent voice, as was Mr. Norman Salmond, 
and Miss Jessie Huddlestone seemed to enjoy herself as much as her audience. 
It appears that this piece might easily run for another year; but, as is not 
generally known, at the dress-rehearsal the management and the artists were 
positive that they were concerned in what would prove to be.the biggest failure 
of modern times. 

Mr. Pinero is now engaged on the libretto of the new Savoy opera, to 
which everyone is looking forward with an interest that has not been felt, even 
in connection with the Savoy, since Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. Gilbert 
announced their intention of burying the hatchet and once more uniting to 
provide another of their famous series. Sir Arthur is composing the music to 
Mr. Pinero’s ‘‘ book.” 
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capable hands. It is, in fact, one of the few high-class gatherings 
managed by practical men. This fact is quite sufficient to account for the 
smoothness with which everything runs. This year the show was larger than 
ever, and in six years the entries have almost trebled. At this rate Mr. J. 
Parsons and those associated with him will shortly have to look out for more 
commodious premises. As it is, the more popular rings are always most 
inconveniently crowded, the Duchess of Newcastle, who took Borzoi, and Mr. 
A. Maxwell, responsible for the awards in Fox and Airedale Terriers, being 
considerably handicapped in this respect. No judge, however capable, can do 
justice to exhibits in small or poorly-lighted rings ; and committees, wherever 
possible, should sacrifice entries rather than cramp the judging rings. Unless 
the dogs’ action is tested, no awards, even where the animals are all well known, 
can be considered at all just ; and this cannot be done in the small rings far too 
prevalent. Indoor shows will, however, always be associated with this difficulty. 

A very pleasant feature of the Floral Hall fixture was the appearance of 
no fewer than three lady judges, for, in addition to the Duchess of Newcastle, 
Mrs. Harcourt Clare (Birkenhead) and Mrs. Jagger (Iluddersfield) were also 
apportioned certain sections, With all due respect to the many very able men 
judges, it must be said that the ladies are, all round, far more painstaking. 
They will not be hurried, and what is equally important, they do not appear to 
mind giving offence. No one would dream of questioning the integrity of a 
lady judge, an occurrence far too frequent at most shows, and as the fair ones 
have no clique to serve, they get through their duties without the absurd 
exhibitions now and then very noticeable at many of the best shows. The 
specialist club bogey is, as yet, not feared by the lady judge. Each of those 
named got good entries at Leicester, although disappointment was expressed 
that the Princess of Wales had not again benched the Borzoi, Alex, now 
furnished into one of the finest imported specimens in the country. In his 
absence, Mrs. Borman’s Statesman was the best of the variety benched. In 
St. Bernards, the Duke of Surrey, for whom £600 was refused at last summer’s 
show of the Ladies’ Kennel Association, was benched in his old form, and easily 
gained premier honours in a very strong class, his successful reappearance 
certainly being the feature of the section. The good sporting classification failed 
to attract the entry anticipated, and although Spaniels, judged by Major Claude 
Cane, were strong, many of the other classes would have been very poor but for 
the support of Sir Humphrey de Trafford, Mr. Harding Cox, and Mr. R. 
Chapman. Greyhounds and Pointers, for instance, failed to fill. 

The Importation of Dogs’ Order, 1897, has to a certain extent put a stop 
to the trade formerly done between England and the Continent, one South 
Country dealer estimating his loss of income last year at several hundred 
pounds in consequence of inability to fulfil contracts entered ‘into prior to the 
issue of the Order. He has for months been on the look-out for a Pomeranian, 
and, as the continental market was closed, he found it necessary to scour the 
country. Money was no object, and he was prepared to go to three figures for 
the animal likely to suit At Cheltenham he managed to drop across the object 
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of his search in one of the choicest toy Poms lately seen out. Te isa lovely- 
coloured deep chocolate, weighs} but 51b., and, to use his purchaser’s own 
expression, ‘‘ bounces like an india-rubber ball.” He may not be seen out until 
the Pet Dog Show in April or May. If all goes well he will then create a 
sensation. It may be of interest to readers who are anxious to import dogs to 
know that the procedure is not at all difficult. |The officials of the Board of 
Agriculture are most obliging, and readily supply all necessary information, Ful) 
description of the dog proposed to be imported ; information as to the precise 
locality from which it is to be brought ; approximate date ‘of landing in Great 
Britain ; and description of premises in which it is proposed to detain the dog in 
accordance with conditions of licence after being landed, are the principal 
particulars to be supplied. Unless proper arrangements for detention and 
isolation of the animal are made, the licence may be withheld. BIRKDALE. 











season. No reply is yet forthcoming from the Railway Clearing House 

Committee to the points raised by the deputation from the Cyclists’ 
Touring Club, and whether the managers will combine with the big club in 
order to put up a substantial prize for the best design is still unknown. I hear, 
however, of more than one effort being made on the part of individual com- 
panies to produce something practical, and actual experiments are now being 
carried on from which something practical will no doubt accrue. They show, 
at any rate, that the companies have at last woke up to the importance of the 
subject, and if all ends in failure then the problem must indeed be a baffling one, 
and the inventiveness of the engineering or mechanical community at a lament- 
able discount. 

At last a magistrate has been found who is determined to put down the 
wholesale cycle thieving that in London, at all events, has become such a crying 
evil. Ina case heard at the Westminster Police Court last Friday, a thief was 
sentenced to eighteen months’ hard lal.our on three separate charges of cycle 
stealing. His counsel made reiterated appeals for a reduction of the sentence, 
but the magistrate was firm, and his final observation was: ‘* This stealing of 
bicycles is becoming a regular trade, and I intend doing my best to stop it. 
This punishment may serve as a warning to others. I have made up my mind. 
These thefts were not committed suddenly, and he thoroughly deserves the 
punishment.” Only the same week, at the same court, a well-dressed young 
German had been sentenced to three months’ hard labcur for a like offence. li 
anything, it was more barefaced than those of the first-mentioned criminal. The 
prosecutor kept his machine, a new one, in an alcove on a landing two flights of 
stairs from the ground floor. As he was leaving his office he saw the prisoner 
wheeling away the machine, which had been left locked. Presumably he 
picked or broke the padlock, and it is only too clear that something more than 
this is required to make a bicycle perfectly secure. Fortunately in this case the 
prosecutor was able to seize the thief before he could escape. 

Another case, within my own experience, was very similar. A friend who 
occupies a flat had placed his machine, a brarid-new one which he had not 
even learned to ride, on the landing of the second floor, Profiting by a fog, a 
thief—who, of course, must have known by some means where the machine had 
been placed—entered the building, and marched off with the bicycle under his 
arm, no doubt being prepared, if he met anyone on the stairs, to tell some story 
of ‘taking it to be repaired.” He got clear away, and the machine has not been 
seen to this day, nor is it likely to be, for the thieving fraternity take care to 
mix the parts of the various machines they have purloined, in addition to obliter- 
ating the transfers, and so put them quite beyond the possibility of recognition. 

It cannot be said that the average lady cyclist nowadays is a mere butterfly 
rider. In any part of the country where the roads are at all passable one may 
see dozens of fair riders—even in weather that is far from favourable to the 
pastime. But it may be doubted whether more than a very few would be 
prepared to undergo quite as much in the way of physical discomfort as did two 
Australian ladies whose adventures are narrated in an Adelaide journal. They 
set out for a holiday jaunt, but by a series of misfortunes were compelled to walk 
most of the way. In the first place, the handle-bar of one of the machines became 
loose, and the two ladies had to walk ten miles before they came to a place 
where it could be repaired. Soon after re-starting, moreover, the handle-bar 
again swung round, and the rider was thrown off. When they arrived at their 
destination, a place called Mount Gambier, they had walked seventeen miles and 
ridden eight. Having obtained from Adelaide what was necessary to repair the 
machine, they started to cycle to Border Town, intending there to catch a 
Melbourne express to Murray Bridge, and thence cycle to Adelaide. 

For the first ten miles the road was good, but it gave place to a mere track. 
A note written later in the day read——‘‘ Have about fifteen miles more of this 
desert to walk. Cannot ride for sand, and only three hours’ more daylight. 
Obliged to rest. > Scrub all around ; heather of all colours in profusion, also 
mosquitos.” After twenty miles had been accomplished they were compelled to 
dismount and push on account of the soft and yielding nature of the sand. At 
sunset the lamps were lit, but the passage proved exceptionally rough, and at 
times the cyclists had to reverse the order of things somewhat by having to carry 
their bicycles. There had been no houses since about ten miles from Narracoorte, 
and as the ladies had had no refreshment for a considerable time they began to 
feel somewhat languid. ‘*To crown everything,” they stated, ‘‘ at about eleven 
o’clock both lamps went out, and there we were, two girls, in the desert—-no 
light, no food, and nothing to drink.” They tried unsuccessfully to procure a 
light, and had to trudge on in the dark. Kain forced them on, but subsequently, 
knowing they would he unable to catch the Melbourne express, they lay on the 
ground, and were soon fast asleep. Being without a fire, on waking they were wet 
with dew, but, however, were slightly better for their rest. With a number of 
miles before them they continued undauntedly on, and caught the train for home. 
An experience of this kind, which is impossible in England, speaks well fer the 
pluck of our Antipodean sisters. 


4q SITE railway van question, it may be hoped, will settle itself this coming 
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Mention of Australia reminds me that, according to a recently-publisheu 
statement, the bicycle is even displacing the horse upon the squatters’ stations in 
the far interior, where there are no made roads, but only rough tracks. 
Hitherto there has been an important class of employés on squatters’ stations 
called boundary riders ; now this duty of travelling round the fences is largely 
done by cyclists. The wheelman is also serviceable in running the station mails, 
in giving | rompt iniimation of a bush fire, and in delivering messages at short 
hotice. 

In San Francisco tere is a dentist with strong views, and it appears li :ely 
that he may suffer for acting up to his convictions. | He had a lady patient with 
whom he had made a contract for the supply of new teeth. She appeared one 
morning at his surgery dressed in a cycling costume of the species known as 
‘* bloomers.” Her reception was anything but enthusiastic, for the ungallant 
Centist refused to treat her, and showed her the door; moreover, he is said to 
have made disrespectful remarks about her appearance. The lady has now entered 
an action for £50 damages against the dentist, alleging breach of contract and 
abusive language. In future the dentist had better inscribe over his door: ‘* No 
minded women need apply.” Tur PILGRIM. 
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LTHOUGH the fact that there has for some years past been more or 
A less trade in horses between America and this country is no news to 
anyone, it is probably not so well known that a certain line of steamers 
has instituted such new and improved methods of shipment as have practically 
inaugurated a new trade. This is the Atlantic Transport Line. Under the 
usual conditions, a man has not only to send his horse to the ship, but has also 
to provide fodder for him, a capable and experienced man to look after him 
during the voyage (by no means an easy matter, as a rule), and then to insure 
him—if he can. By shipping with the Atlantic Transport Line, the owner is 
saved all this trouble and expense. All he has to do is to send his horse to the 
docks, the Company do the rest. In fact they not only provide fodder and 
skilled attendance for the voyage, but they also insure the animal to the amount 
of £25 for the voyage itself and for fen days aflerwards, and all for the sum of 
45 10s. To protect themselves against toss in doing this, it is obvious that 
the Company must use only the best 
ships possible, built specially for the 
purpose. This is exactly what they 
do, and one day last week a large party 
of gentlemen interested in horses 
assemb'ed at the Albert Docks, to 
inspect the s.s. Minnewaska, the latest 
addition to the Atlantic Transport 
fleet. After an excellent lunch in the 
passenger saloon—for the Minnewaska 
carries about ninety first-class pas- 
sengers—at the conclusion of which 
Mr. Field, one of the directors of the 
Company, briefly explained _ their 
objects and the steps they took to 
secure them, the company dispersed to 
loo over the ship. 

A very fine ship she is tov, or 
5,000 tons, and a very few minutes’ 
inspection of her horse accommodation 
su‘ficiently explained the fact that the 
animals she brings over very seldom get 
down, even in the roughest weather, 
and that the annual loss is only about 
one per cent. When Mr. Field tells 
you that his line brought over no less 
tian 10,000 horses last year, you will 
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understand what this means. Lut it was not only the Minnewaska that 
we went down to see. Ita short time ago occurred to this Company, always 
thinking of how to improve everything connected with their service, that it must 
he a dangerous system to discharg> horses—as, of course, has to be done some- 
times—at night, or in cold weather, from a warm ship into the cold outside 
air, with no place for them to go to, and perhaps with a long cold journey in 
front of them. They therefore determined to build stables at the Docks, within 
a few yards of where these ships are moored. These stables are also of the 
very best class, and they are capable of holding 200 horses, light, a‘ry, wari, 
and perfectly ventilated, and with a separate sick bay for invalids. 

But the enterprise of the Company does not end there. It occurred to 
them that a good many owners sending over horses of this description—- mostly 
hacks, carriage horses, and light vanners—simply to sell at once, would le 
glad of the opportunity of doing so without incurring any further expense. They 
have, therefore, entered into an arrangement with the London Horse Mar., 
Limited, a young and enterprising company, lately formed to promote the import 
and sale of this class of aniraal, to hoid weekly sales by auction at the Albert 
Docks. A word about the London Horse Mart, Limited. This company’s head- 
quarters are at Normand Road, West Kensington, where they hold sales 
weekly, and where horses not sold at the Docks can be disposed of later on. 
These sales at the Docks and at Normand Road will take place al:ernately, there 
being one a week at each place, and there is not the slightest doubt that the 
combination of these two go-ahead companies will lead to somewhat startlinz 
results. It should, perhaps, be mentioned that the Horse Mart Company have 
got the exclusive right of selling at the Docks. Their own premises in Normand 
Road, which are exactly opposite the stables of the London Tram Car Company, 
can accommodate 100 horses, and contain an exceedingly spacious sale-ring. 
They are also close to several lines of railway, and the first sale, which was held 
there Wednesday last, promised exceedingly well for the future. 


ry. hin | ry. 
THE BERKELEY STUD. 

] HAVE just received a beautifully got up and most interesting book 
descriptive of the above stud, which has been founded near Crewe, in 
Cheshire, by Mr. Alfred S. Day, ‘o- the production of high-class hackney 

ponies. The introduction begins by pointing out that, although a really good 
pony is one of the most useful of all animals, he is by no means too common ; 
and then goes on to draw a very vivid and just comparison between the inex- 
pressible difference between riding or driving an intelligent and faithful beast and 
friend, and a mere mechanical arrangement of wheels and steel chains, or of oil 
lamps and piston-rods, such as bicyles or motor-cars. The author goes into 
ecstasies over hackneys as trappers, and there is no doubt that for harness work 
they are unsurpassed, though I cannot but think that the attempt to introduce 
their blood into any breed of hunters is a fatal mistake. Mr. Day tells us much 
more that it is useful to know about this class of horse, and although he says that 
it is difficult to make articles or theories on this subject interesting to the reader, 
he certainly succeeds in doing so. The introduction concludes with one of the 
best illustrations of what a horse’s head should be that I have ever seen. 

We next come to the pedigrees, and very life-like portraits of Berkeley 
Model, Berkeley Adonis, Daneroyal, and Lord Berkeley. These are all highly- 
bred and well-known, good-looking sires, now standing at the Berkeley Stud, of 
whose characteristics the reader can form a very fair idea both from the pictures 
and by reading the Press notices which accompany them. 

We also have the portraits of several well-known mares, among whom it 
would be hard to find anything better-looking than that charming little mare 
Peggy Sure, the beautiful Topsy, and her famous daughter, Magic. One of the 
best of all Peggy Sure’s children was that beautiful,-short legged, dapple brown 
prize-winner, Hetcham Surprise, who was a wonder for work in the saddle 
or between shafts, and was a real good sire too, until he contracted a chill and 
had to be destroyed. The illustrations are a work of art. 


Between the Flags. 


AM sorry that I cannot agree with the writer in a Sunday contemporary 

l who thinks that the Liverpool Trial Steeplechase, at Sandown Park on 
Saturday last, furnished a very interesting contest. The field was made 

up of such very moderate chasers as Seaport II., who is hardly good enough 
to try a * Liverpool” candidate ; the worn-out Swanchot, the stiil more extinct 
Wild Man from Borneo, Grimpo, Greenhill, St. George, Breemount’s Pride, 
and Hobnob. Great things have been expected of Breemount’s Pride, I know, 
but he has not fulfilled expectations up to now, and perhaps he is not ready yet ; 
ILobnob is a more or less unknown quantity, and there was nothing in his Lingfield 
victory to make one fancy him here ; and if I had been compelled to back anything 
it would have been Greenhill. However, that candidate effectually extinguished 
his chance by running out at the pay-gate fence. Prezmount’s Pride, who started at 
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too to 8 offered, never looked dangerous, and in the end Hobnob won by a 
jength from Seaport I. The winner is a well-bred horse, by Chittabob out 
bf Ripa; he evidently stays well, and hé may be coming on, but to win the 
Grand National with gst. 111b., which is what he will have to carry, I should 
ask him to give weight to Seaport II., not to receive it from him. In fact, 
taking the line through Mr. Thirlwell’s horse; Lotus Lily looks to have at least 
iqlb. in hand of him, and I expect to see this mare beat all this form easily 
enough; especially as she got the country and finished fifth last year. 

} I was sorry to see my old favourite Gauntlet get beaten in the South 
Western Handicap Steeplechase, on the same day, especially by such a poor 
performer as Donner. I cannot understand this at all. He was only asked to 
give thé son of Blitz and Mayblossom 18lb., which he ought to have done with 
the greatést of ease. Nevertheless, I shall not altogethet lose faith in him 
simply on this account, It looked to me odds on old Oregon for the Lammas 
Selling Hurdle Race, though; for some reason or anothet, he only started 
second in demand to Palm Oil: He won éasily enough, however, and was 
haturally bought in at 280 guineas. 

There weré the usual sort of meetings at Sheffield and Lingfield earlier in 
the week, though nothing worth noticing at either place, unless it was the victory 
of Hobnob ovet three very moderate opponents in the Southern Handicap 
Steeplechase, and the real good thing that came off when Canvass Back, who it 
will be remembered was a good deal fancied for last yeat’s Cesatewitch, beat a 
field of nine for the Four Year Old Hurdle Plate. 

Illustrations of racing at Sandown Park are always popular, and especially 
those taken when the horses are ‘in 
the air.” There are a good many 
backers who do not like betting under 
these circumstances, but, as a matter 
of fact, a steeplechase is a much safer 
thing to bet on than a flat race, "; 
especially when run over a_ short 
distance. A man who backs an un- 
certain jumper has no one to blame 
but himself for his folly, and it is 
curious how very seldom a really good 
fencer comes to grief. I have known, 
and ridden, a great many _ horses 
that were never known to fall in 
public, and very seldom in_ private. 
There are two good illustrations’ of 
horses ‘fin the air” accompanying 
these notes—one of horses jumping a 
fence in the preliminary canter, and 
another of a winner landing safely over 
the last fence, always a moment of 
relief for his backers. The paddock 
before a race is always an interesting 
scene at Sandown Park, and not a few 
punters generally wait to see their 
fancy going to the post before sup- A : 
porting him. Pioto. by W. A. Rouch, 

1 write on Thursday. The 
annual Grand Military Meeting will 
be held to-morrow and on Satu- 
day at Sandown Park. This meei- 
ing is half made up of open races 
in these degenerate days, and as to the 
so'diers’ races, the animals entered in 
them are for the most part so moderate, 
and so much depends on who is in the 
saddle, that it is impossible to form 
any conclusion as to probable winneis 
until the numbers go up. — Then back 
the man. ‘That is my advice. Some 
really good horses have in days gone 
by tried to win the Gold Cup in vair, 
and there was a time when it took a 
very smart chaser to do so. (uite a 
different sort of field will go to the 
post to-morrow, I cannot take the 
trouble to calculate the weights thev 
will all have to carry, nor is it worth 
the while, since it looks like being a 17] 
good thing for March Hare, whatey r 
weight he carries, if he goes to tie 
post, the only other good-class horse 
in the race being old Midshipmite, ; fc 
who must surely be a light of other Lndto. by W. A, Rover, 
days by now. 

“As for the Grand National, there is nothing more known about it now than 
was the case last week, except that my first fancy, Gauntlet, has slightly 
tarnished his reputation, that The Soarer looks like being the best of the Weyhill 
contingent, and that Grudon has at last been backed, as I expected he would be. 
I have a great respect for this horse’s chance. I hear good accounts of Ford of l'yne, 
who, I fancy, has just a few pounds too much to win with, though he is bound to 
run well; and Lotus Lily might get a place with only gst. 7lb. on her back. That 
Timon will be the absolute winner I have little doubt, if he goes to the post 
sound and well, of which, however, I hear there is just a doubt. 

There has been no reliable market on the Lincoln Handicap, for which, if 
I had a fancy at all, it would b- for David II. or Hermiston, if the latter is 
trained for it, which is hardly likely. Outpost. 


ae pee = sg , 
SPORTIVE HERALDRY.~ IT. 

S we have seen in a previous article, not cnly the beasts of chase, but the 
hunters themselves are depicted on armorial shields. But quite as 
interesting are the clumps of trees to represent forests, generally placed 

on mounts, sometimes surrounded by water. From such groves we occasionally 
find lions, wolves, wild boar, or goats emerging. Single trees are shown with 
eagles’ nests on them, more than one such nest being occupied hy a haby on 
which an eagle is preying. Two singular trees have been recorded by continental 
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heralds, one being adorned with three birds’ nests hanging from its branches by 
ted strings —perchance three haunts of robbers destroyed—and the other has a 
pair of spectacles hanging from a branch, and a human eye on the top. Here 
the hieroglyphic is hard to decipher, unless it represeats a hunting accident—an 
eye knocked out and the resulting infliction of goggles? As a rule heraldie 
ttees are pretty and thoroughly suggestive of rural life, but when we find a 
spreading cedar placed between two flower mounds on a shield, we may come to 
the conclusion that a city merchant has sallied forth from his warehouse and 
vulgarised thé forest into a suburban resort. How different is that escutcheon 
whereon we see a hurst of oaks, with the sun in splendour, and two hawks 
rising from the clump of trees ; that is true poetry for the love of the chase, it 
kindles the eye, like the O’Callaghan’s hurst of oaks with its prowling wolves. 
Highland chiefs cherished their woods, they preferred wild shrubs of their native 
mountains to the best of ‘‘fructed” orchard trees. I.owlanders, too, had a 
weakness for forest greenery, witness the broom, the holly, the wild rose; but 
that bunch of green nettles of the Devonshire Mallorbys seems to hide a stinging 
surprise. It is almost as unpleasantly monitory as the three birch twigs of the 
sirches. 

Prowling after the wolf comes Master Reynard ; of all animals he, at least, 
must be at home among the English squire’s heraldic menagerie. The fox is 
shown in various attitudes, sejant, or seated, courant ; we have his mask and his 
brush ; we see him with a companion performing a kind of stage embrace, but 
rather overshooting the mark, The heralds describe this as sa/iant counter: 
Saliant in saltives 





WELL OVER. 
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THE LAST FENCE. 


Oue:s are great favourites, and as often as not are represented devouring 
fish. Only men who know the ways of wild beasts and who love the water 
would think of these as personal badges, while the chained otter is an easily 
understood warning—‘**Caution : promiscuous fishing in my waters not allowed, 
Badgers we also find, probably adopted by some obstinate knight, one who was 
aye ready to stand on his guard against the puissant overlord. Of course, the 
cunning conie has crept in; he grazes now with hart and anon with noble lions, 
The goat comes to us on Welsh and other pennons, and those who are aware of his 
reprehensible waywardness will not be surprised to catch him feeding on sheaths 
of wheat and on trees. But it would be interesting to know how that tree- 
browsing goat first came to stand upon a child in swaddling clothes. This little 
tragedy is enacted on quite a number of family shields, in one or two instances 
the child being placed in a cradle. However, probably we have to deal w ith 
only one goat, who has brought his evil example into various houses through the 
chances of alliance. Stay, though, may not the goat be maligned? It may be 
a case of a Welsh Romulus. Another Welshman mistook the faithfulness of a 
hound; a herald perchance has misread bad blazoning or worse pictorial attempts 

Antelopés, camels, and elephants are importations of Crusaders and early 
travellers, but buffaloes, tigers, apes, and probably the beaver, belong to a later 
perigd, when Britons. began gadding abroad, annexing unconsidered patches of 
land in the two hemispheres. : 

Man’s great friends, the dog and the horse, have not been forgotten. We 
could stock a dog show from our shields; yreyhounds, bloodhounds, and the 
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** Talbot” prevail, but there are others, and in many positions, cven on cushions. 
Dogs are frequently furnished with co!lars and chains; they chase hares, harts, 
and boar, and take their ease under trees; but it is quite ciear that the County 
Council has no jurisdiction over escutcheons, and scientists have no influence at 
the Heralds’ Collece, for ne’er a dog wears a muzzle. Armigers are sportsmen, 
not fad dists. 

The horse prances proudly o’er our quarterings, but it must be confessed he 
is more often a war charger, heavily armoured, than the hunter’s steed. Still, 
we do find examples of horses in simple trappings, or without any harness 
whatever—witness the spirited white horse of Kent, and that other of Hanover, 
ormerly to be seen on our national shield. Of his trappings we see much ; 
there are saddles, bridles and bits, stirrups, spurs, fetterlocks, and horseshocs 
galore. 

loverin over the horse is the monarch of our crowded aviary, the Imperial 
eagle. This nolle bird, adopted as a sym"ol of empire by the Romans, who 
recognised it as Jupiter’s favourite, was seized upon by the rapacious German 
claimants to the shadowy inheritance of Charlemagne. The heraldic eagle, 
single or double headed, is a fowl of fearful aspect: much better looking is the 
more humble and natural device of the vassal. Il is not easy to fathom the part 
played by eagles in heraldry ; when approaching the purely conventional heraldic 
conception, it is, of course, a symbol of delegated authority or of royal alliance 
or favour ; when seen resting on a tree top, capturing a hare, or preying on 
beasts of the chase, there can be no doubt of its representing e¢x'ensive overlord- 
ship, rights of forestry, or high office connected with sport. But what are we to 
think of the constant appearance of eagles preying on children, or carrying babes 
in swaddling clothes? That children have been killed by eag'es, others carried 
off by them and then rescued, is within the knowledge of everyone, but why 
should such events be so widely recorded? Surely we cannot suppose that an 
ancestor of every house bearing the felonious bird had been carried away by an 
eagle? In England it comes from an ancestor of the Stanleys, the record of a 
family incident that would shock Mrs. Grundy. Its appearance in many other 
ways, however, make me suspect occasionally a hidden political meaning: a 
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ruthless invader slaughtering indiscriminately, a recreant earl abusing his sovercign’s 
trust, each successfully repelled. With somewhat greater assurance we can 
assign the first eagle preying on a sheep to a staunch border chief, one who 
repelle.t cattle-lifting raids, when he was not engaged in the respectable pastime 
himself. Akin to the eagle are the falcon and hawk, but the repulsive vulture 
seems out of place in our collection. He, indeed, belongs not to the domain of 
sport ; he hails from the Orient, and represents carnage. The hawk is very 
graceful, whether standing, flying, or preying. Perched between the roses of 
York and Lancaster, as Elizabeth had him, he looks most captivating. He 
brings with him an atmosphere of the moor and forest ; we see him flown at 
rabbits and birds, as well as chained and hooded, adorned with the jessel and 
bell. Another manorial bird is the swan, which our sovereigns claimed as 
personal badges. To keep a herd of swans on any water was tantamount 
to claiming fishing and way-leave rights over it, hence the goodly heraldic 
repute of the bird, be he black or white. The heron and the.diick represent 
sport, when they are not pictorial puns. That Martinsy Swallows, Cocks. 
Cockerells, and others should crowd their shields with martins, swallows, and 
chanticleers is natural enough, but when we find one Nicholas Moore, of the 
Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, obtaining a grant of arms in which a moor-hen 
is conspicuous, and know that he came from Berkshire, we may surmise that the 
bird, besides perpetrating a pun, recalled youthful escapades....To the toiling 
man of law how sweet would be those memories of boyish sport® iiehis far-off 
native county. Sport alone could have tntroduced the pheasant, and fia 
ziclined to fancy that no one but the admirer of partridges vould Hie ; 
of placing a turnip with its roots and leaves on his shield, for in 
vegetable is not pretty. Murdoch of Culloden challenge envy with thee 
transfixing two birds: were they always lucky with the bow, or had (hepawe 
estates? I know not what to say of the geese and crows, but imagine the 
bravery of those men who first biazoned their shields with three peacocks in all 
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the glory of outspread tails, or, again, he who took unto himself three swelling 
turkeys! Popiujays presumably symbolised exotic experieaces and not personal 
peculiarities. That a Papillon should adopt a butterfly is just, but what 
could have induced the first Berninghiil to take three gadflies? Surely he was no 
lover of horse-flesh ; but here again one suspects covert allusion to ancient 
quarrels, 

rom fly to fish is a natural transition. Assuredly men of old knew how 
to appreciate the rich harvest of fresh and salt waters, else heraldry would 
hive less to say about fish, As a matter of fact, water rights were among 
those most treasured by landed proprietors, monastic estaLlishments, and 
corporations. There is hardly a European river or pond fish not repre- 
sented in armorial bearings, though the salmon, trout, pike, and carp 
precominate. Many of these fish are found on punning shields; the Sal- 
mons, Roaches, Tench, Dace, and Dacents, and others are among this 
class, the Lucys being represented by pike (anciently lucies). But such bear- 
ings were undoubtedly frequently adopted as manorial emblems. We 
know that a number of towns, both inland burghs and sea-ports, make a 
conspicuous display of fish on their corporate seals. Lords Stourton, who 
derive their title from an estate on the river Stour, bear sable, a bend or, 
between six fountains, argent, because the Stour derives its source from six 
springs on the estate. The De la Mares who held Fisherton on the Avon, 
Wilts, bore three bream. What else than an allusion to fishing rights can we 
trace in the two barbel face to face, conjoined with collars and a chain pendant, 
borne by the ancient Colstons? Brougham, of Brougham, Westmoreland, on 
the banks of a famous trout stream, bore pikes. This might either mean that 
the Broughams had a weakness for the dainty speckled tribe, or that they meant 
to guard the waters like the cruel jawed lucy. John Fyshar, Bishop of Rochester 
in the early part of the sixteenth century, bore quarterly first and fourth argent, 
three cel spears, sable, on a chief azure, a lion rampant, or; second and third 
azure, a dolphin embowed between three ears of wheat, or. His father was a 
merchant at Beverley, a town on the banks of the river Beverley, and not far 
from IJull. Under the circumstances the dolphin probably meant more than 
“fish”; it represented the father’s 
successful shipping ventures, while 
the eel spears may have been adopted 
as reminders of the Beverley, full 
of eels, which, salted down, served 
for export, and fresh were in great 
demand as sea bait. The dolphin 
was a favourite emblem of sea 
commands, and was also awarded to 
sailors for naval victories and lucky 
merchants who were knighted. A 
whole string of City of London digni- 
taries, members of the Fishmongers’ or 
Shipwrights’ Guilds, have at different 
times been granted armorial bearings 
containing fish of one kind or another. 
The FitzJames, anciently of Devon and 
Somerset, bore a curious crest of a 
dolphin in the act of seizing the point 
of a cap of dignity, which looks as if 
the Fitz were anxious to stick to their 
sea-board rights in spite of the power- 
ful earls of Somerset and Devon. ‘The 
Trevelyans also bear dolphins, as do 
other coastal county families. Would 
that we could decipher all these 
devices, which at one time spoke 
plainly enough. The ring and the 
fish is met with both in British and 
continental heraldry, and anglers who 
have observed the curious things found 
in the bellies of big fish will feel 
inclined to afford a meed of credit to 
the legend of the Glasgow salmon 
restoring St. Mungo his episcopal ring 
which had been cast into the river. A 
similarly obliging salmon is given 
heraldic immortality in Bavaria ; both 
appearing on the shields carrying a 
jewelled ring in their mouths. In 
Spain a cauldron was a charge of much 
honour, only allowed to grandees who had the hereditary privilege of raising 
troops and maintaining them at their own expense. The Guzmans filled their 
heraldic cauldrons with eels; the wriggling heads and tails bear witness to the 
wealth of the famous house, for eels in plenty denote rivers with corn and olive 
mills on their banks. What a popular banner must this have been among the 
poor Dons, promising good fat rations. These fish kettles are worthy of a latter- 
day advertiser. On the Continent the barons or heralds seem to have been 
close observers of natural history ; certainly they endeavour to depict the acrobatic 
propensities of the finny tribe, and succeed better than we have done. 

Of the instruments for sport good use is made. I have mentioned the 
hunter’s horn both as an official and private symbol, but I may state that the 
Kyds of Craigie hung their horn on a fir tree at the top of a mound. We have 
spears, both entire and broken. Hawking gave us bells, jesses, and lures. 
Then we have bows and arrows, and bird bolts, which, unlike arrows, are 
blunted at the tips. Fishing has enriched our shields with hooks, eel and 
salmon spears, tridents, fish cobbles, and the fret, which last represents the mesh 
of a net. In some cases we see on a blue shield three fishes beneath a series of 
frets, and then we can feel assured that the bearer fully understood the value 
of a net. 

It would be easy to extend this article almost indefinitely, so rich are the 
stores at hand. In the early dawn of the heraldic art our ancestors were chiefly 
employed in warfare, or in preraration for it, and to them the forest, the moor, 
and the dale, while affording pleasure, were as one vast school of arms; thus it 
is that the charms of the chase and the results of battles are often symbolised in 
such a way as to blend the one with the other. But though ancient heraldry is 
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‘essentially a record of conquests, some of these are of a pacific nature ; it is not 


altogether a science of extermination; on the contrary, our shields reveal a 
pro ound love of the country for the country’s sake, a pride in success‘ul sport 
and rural governance which lingers yet. 
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S soon as all is ready for a start 
the hawks are placed upon the 
**cacge”’ on which they are to 

be taken to the field. This is merely 
a light framework of deal spars, padded 
with horsehair and canvas to form a 
portable perch on which hawks can be 
carried. The carrier stands in the 
middle of the cadge, and, taking it up 
by his hands, slings the supporting 
straps or braces across each shoulder, 
and the whole is easily and lightly 
carried. 

On arrival at the hawking ground 
the first task—supposing that game is 
the object of pursuit—is to find a covey 
of partridges. The stubbles may be 
spied with a glass, or the setters may 
be hunted over the turnips or pastures. 
The latter is the more orthodox and 
enjoyable method of finding game. 
As soon as the dog is standing at 
game the hawk is hooded off, and, being 
trained to this purpose, will ‘* wait on” 
the falconer, rising in circles until she 
is at a height far above hishead—say two 
gunshots high—yet all the time atten- 
tively watching her master and the dog, = - S°Pyiaht 
whose action she perfectly understands. 

As soon as she is high enough and well placed, #.¢., well over the 
dog, both man and setter, well trained to the signal, dash in on the 
point and spring the birds. Turning on her side, and with wings 
half closed, the falcon dashes like a stone from a catapult on toher 
quarry. ‘The eye can hardly follow the course of the stoop, but 
she appears to drop behind the scudding partridge, and then almost 
instantaneously—as though the game was perfectly stationary— 

to overtake and strike it. A dull thud is heard, a cloud of 
feathers floats in the air, and the partridge falls lifeless to the 
ground, while the falcon shcots a few yards into the air and 
lights on the body of her prey with a graceful sweep. The 
falconer runs up, and ere he arrives the ground is strewn 
with feathers, and the victress is enjoying the spoils of 
conquest. 

Somewhat different to this is the flight at the heron or its 
modern substitute, the rook, which has almost replaced it in the 
estimation of the falconer by reason of the scarcity of the nobler, 
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A PULL ON THE LINE. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
the historical, quarry. For this flight the wild caught or passage 
falcon is used, and instead of being trained to wait on she is 
flown straight from the fist at the quarry, either as it rises from 
the ground or is passing ‘‘on the passage” from its resting 
covert to its feeding grounds or vice versd. Given a start of, say, 
2ooyds., any quarry worth flying at will test the powers of the 
best of falcons ere it is overtaken, and will generally take the air, 
thereby affording that kind of “high ringing flight” repre- 
senting to falconers the class of sport which is conveyed to 
fox-hunters by a run of forty minutes all in the open and over 
grass. 

Such a flight is the cream of the sport. After evading 
the first dashing stoop or two, the quarry mounts into the air by 
spiral curves, followed by the hawk in wider and yet wider rings, 
as she finds that she cannot get to a pitch above the fleeting 
object of pursuit. Ring after ring they make, mounting into the 
very clouds, yet all the time drifting down wind at a pace that 
taxes the speed of a good horse if his 
rider would keep in sigat of the flight. 
At last the hawk is above the quarry, 
and puts in a fine direct stoop, which 1s 
promptly evaded. The ringing goes on 
upwards, but the pursuer has gained the 
upper hand, and driving at her quarry 
with stoop after stoop, either fetches 
it out of the very clouds into some 
covert below them, or binding to it in 
mid-air sails triumphantly to earth 
bearing her spoils with her. 

A hawk that can achieve a flight 
of this kind must be no hand-reared 
bird, or if hand reared, or, as_ it 
is termed, an “ eyess,” must be one of 
a thousand. Those that are usually 
trained to the work are wild caught 
birds that have setved an apprentice- 
ship of one season, at any rate, in 
earning their own living in all weathers, 
and thus have acquired great powers 
of flight, as well as a knowledge of every 
shift which their prey can adopt, and 
the means of checkmating it. 

It may be wondered how birds of 
this kind can be so readily procured. 
For some centuries past, ever since 
“COUNTRY LIFE” the early and palmy days of falconry, 
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the great line of the migration of all birds from the North to the 
South of Europe has been clearly mapped out. It passed then, it 
passes now, right over the eastern portion of Holland, across 
certain wide sandy heaths in North Brabant. That, at least, is 
the centre of the broad belt of migration. Along it travel birds ot 
every description: wildfowi, waders, warblers; every description 
of feathered fowl, and with them, either following their prey or 
obeying the same instinct that is impelling the birds that consti- 
tute the main body, go the raptorial birds of all kinds. 

For many generations the inhabitants of the town of 
Valkenswaard, which derives its very name from what in ancient 
days was its staple trade, have earned a part of their living by 
catching the falcons as they travel over their country. In bygone 
days it was a great and lucrative business. F'alconers of all the 
great nobles—nay, of all the crowned heads of Europe, would 
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Copyright HAWLHS 
attend at the fair which was held for the disposal of the catch, 
and great sums were bid for any especially fancied falcon. 
Those days have passed away, but the old trade goes on—the 
old families conduct it, the old methods prevail. 

As to these, a brief description may be interesting. The 
equipment of the hawk-catcher consists of a ‘‘bow-net” or two, 
i.¢., a net of circular shape, one half of which is pegged fast to 
the ground and one half fastened to a bow of hazel twig, in such 
fashion that when it is set the bow is doubled back upon the 
pegged down portion, but lies loosely thereon, so that a pull 
upon a long line attached to the centre of the bow will bring it 
over the head of any bird standing within the circle of the net, 
and thus enclose it within the meshes. For bait to this net a 
live pigeon, which rests within a small box of turf close by, is 
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GOLF LINK 

se T. ANDREWS,” “East Neuk of Fife,” ‘* Mecca of 
Golf,” ** Royal and Ancient,” ‘* Old Tom Morris ’’—the 

phrases are familiar and current as small coin jingling, 

after the manner of Mr. Alfred Jingle, from the pen of every 
golfing scribe and scribbler. Those who have been there lately 
know that St. Andrews now has two courses, of the full 
eighteen holes each, all that sand-hilly ground which lies between 
the old course and the sea being occupied by the alternative 
course. About every one of the greater golf links there are 
special and characteristic local features, and as you tee off under 
the windows of the St. Andrews Club-house—in every way 
worthy of its Royal and Ancient membership and history—you 
realise, with a great gladness, that this is a links, classic as it is, 
on which you may top your tee shot with impunity. So it is 
at the first hole, anda blessed circumstance you find it, with 
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used, and for a watch dog is used a live, wild caught, but partially 
tame, grey shrike (Lanius excubitor). It is the peculiarity of 
this bird that it shall ever be on the watch, especially against 
birds of prey. To its powers of vision there seems no limit ; 
the Zeiss glass is not in it as a competitor. At any distance, 
when a bird of prey rises over the horizon, it will detect it, and 
with frantic scream and gesture arouse the hawk-catcher who is 
sitting concealed in a small turf hut close by. At once he pulls 
the long string which is attached to one or other of his lures, and 
this will bring the wild hawk on to the scene of action. The 
shrike creeps terrified—his duty accomplished—into the little 
turf kennel arranged for him. The hawk, attracted by some- 
thing—it hardly knows what—has taken a swing round, and in a 
second will be off down the wind, when out comes the pigeon, 
whose long line passes through a ring that lies in the very centre 
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THE ‘‘*CADGE.” “COUNTRY LIFE! 
of the bow-net. Inan instant the wild falcon has it, and while she 
struggles with her victim the pigeon’s line tightens and impercep- 
tibly draws both within the circle of danger. A PULL ON THE 
Line and over the net comes, the falcon is irretrievably caught. 
The shrike creeps out, happy and relieved, and as the falconer 
hastily extricates his captured bird he rejoices over the sub- 
stantial addition that is made to the fund accumulating against 
the winter idleness and expenses. In due course this falcon with 
others will be shipped off to England or elsewhere. For the 
last five-and-thirty years the bulk of the catch has been bespoken 
by the Old Hawking Club in this country, and they have been flown 
at and trained to every available quarry within the British Isles, 
and it is mainly by the exertions of this club that this quaint and 
ancient industry has been kept alive. G. LAscELLEs. 


: St. Andrews. 


all that is best and brightest and most critical in the golfing 
world looking on to see whether it can find, not so much any 
point to criticise, but any redeeming feature in your style and 
execution. And so you come, without incident, in your second 
shot, to the brink of that most notorious Swilcan Burn—a 
muddy, sullen ditch, black with its. iniquities, and Styx-like 
with the buried sorrows and golf balls of many a hopeful medal 
winner. 

It is no wonder that a blight seems to lie on a stream so 
often accursed, and that its waters flow as if ashamed of their 
existence. - Then, just beyond, is the green. And this reveals 
to you two things further—that if you may with impunity play 
your tee shots anyhow, the approach shots to the hole have 
to be played in one way only, and that the perfect way. Error 
here never goes unpunished. Again, when you have safely 
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crossed this horrid little burn, 
you will learn the final fact, 
that the greens are of sur- 
passing excellence. 

So you may add these to 
your stock of small-change 
phrases about the ‘‘ Mecca of 
Golf,’ and the rest of it— 
‘little test of tee shots,” 
“great test of approach 
strokes,” ‘‘very fine putting 
greens.” Of course it is in 
the nature of over-hasty gene- 
ralisation to deduce all this 
with regard to the course as 
a whole from experience of its 
eighteenth fraction, but in this 
case the generalisation is just. 
That first detail is a type of 
the whole, and there are two 
holes, above the rest, that 
show this feature of finely- 
guarded greens to perfection. 
We must take the eleventh 
hole and the seventeenth ; and 
perhaps it should be added 
that this reckoning refers to the 


old course, and to that old [RBaaGEaE 


course on its right-handed 
arrangement—the arrangement 
on the lines of which we play 
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for the medal. The eleventh is that ‘* High-Hole-coming-in”’ 
which is perched up on the highest point of all the course. 


There, on a green whose diameter is 
some fifteen yards, lies the hole. It 
can easily be reached from the tee; but 
it needs to cross the corner of the flat 
bunker that makes a hazard for the 
seventh hole. Then there is the round 
pot of a bunker—‘Strath’s bunker ”— 
just below the hole, on the near side of 
it. There is the ‘Shelly bunker” on the 
left, there is the bed of the Eden river 
beyond, and on the right the ground falls 
away towards the green of the seventh 
hole, and the ‘trouble that lies beyond it. 
So you have to face all these trials, and be 
brave and strong, or else lucky, or you will 
come to ruin. 

This highest point of the course gives 
us so fine a view that we may pause here a 
moment to look about us before going on 
to that other perilously-placed hole nearer 
home. We are here right on the estuary 
of the Eden, and the view toward Guard- 
bridge, across the river, is at any time, 
and especially at high tide, very beautiful. 
Again, looking westward, we see all the 
towers of the old cathedral city and its 
clustered houses. The golfer scarcely realises 
the interest of the history that has been 
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THE CLUB-HOUSE. 


come to the seventh, which is practically identical with the 
eleventh, green. The eighth and ninth holes go down the short 
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OLD TOM MORRIS. 


made in that little 


out-of-the-world town, but the most unredeemed Philistine 
cannot fail to recognise the almost unique nature of the ruins- 





St. Andrews. 
ANDREW KIRKALDY. 
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the castle, the walls 
of the cathedral, 
and the rest. Their 
situation is so strik- 
ing, on the edge 
of that promontory 
pushing itself out 
into the North Sea ! 
This point of van- 
tage that we have 
reached at the 
eleventh green is 
the limit of the links 
that most of the 
spectators of a big 
match will reach. 
The St. Andrews 
links, as has often 
been said, are laid 
out in lines like 
those of a_ shep- 
herd’s crook, and it 
is just the curve of 
the crook that we 
have reached by 
the time we have 


St. Andrews. 


ist), whose portra’ 
time), in the year o 


end of the crook; from our high vantage 
point we can follow the play of these holes, 
and also of the tenth hole, which turns back 
along the short limb of the crook. And for 
the eleventh, as we shall see, the players 
come right up to our feet again. So that 
we have now seen practically all the play, 
and have had a minute or two to spare in 
which to enjoy the landscape. Then we 
go home with the players again along the 
long limb of the shepherd’s crook. We 
pass all sorts of places famed in golfing 
history —the ‘Elysian Fields,” beyond 
which lie the dreadful bunkers named 
“Hell” and “ Hell’s Kitchen.” On the 
right lie the woods of Strathtyrum, the 
home of the Cheapes, and for a while in 
the tenancy of the late Mr. John Blackwood, 
head of the great publishing firm in Edin- 
burgh, when Edinburgh called herself, with 
just pride, the modern Athens. Alas! that 
‘‘ Shirley,” one of the last of those Athenians, 
has lately gone. 
Farther up, towards the west and 
south, are the woods that show where 
Mount Melville lies, home of the late 
Mr. Whyte-Melville (father of the novel- 
as captain of the club (for the second 
his death, hangs in the great room of the 


Royal and Ancient Club-house. Across the Firth of Tay white 


houses gleaming in 
the sun show where 
Leven and Elie lie, 
both famous golf 
greens. Andas we 
come along, to 
wards the town, the 
caddies are giving 
directions to their 
masters to play now 
on this and now 
on that steeple or 
tower, as they re- 
veal themselves 
successively, 

Now we have 
passed that little 
system of bunkers 
known as_ the 
‘¢Principal’s Nose”’ 
—we are not told 
what Principal— 
and have to. ap- 
proach the last 
hole but one, the 
dread seventeenth, 
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On the right, menacing a sliced tee shot, is that utterly fatal 
‘‘ Station Master’s Garden,” which you may not even enter 
to look for your ball. We will conceive, in charity, that you 
have escape, and lie, after a good second, within easy iron 
shot of the green. But what a green it is! A few yards of 
beautifully true and level putting green lie between a dreadful 
pot of a bunker on the left, and the hard high road, witha steep 
cliff down to it, on the right. And though the green is level it is 
on a slight plateau whose edge runs vexatiously sianting-wise, so 
as to turn you, if you give it a possibility of gratifying its 
malice, into that pot bunker on the left. Yet, if you loft on the 
green you are almost sure to run over into the road. In this 
perplexity \ou must remain, comforting yourself with the reflec- 
tion that if you ruin a good medal score here, you will not be the 
first, by very many an one, to do so. For the last hole you have 
to drive over the burn—an easy matter enough—and so reach 
home without incident. 

On the last green, if you have any luck at all, you will meet 
old Tom Morris. In days of old he many times won the cham- 
pionship, and the championship of 1897 was the first in which he 
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had not competed since those olden days of his triumphs. He 
can play a fine game still; and it is a noticeable fact—a tribute 
to his position in the golfing world—that though St. Andrews 
has as resident players Willie Auchterlonie, the ex-champion, 
and the fine match-player Andrew Kirkaldy, yet the person 
whom nine golfing visitors out of ten ask to be shown is 
neither of these swells, but “Old Tom.’ And in truth his 
kindly face is a warm welcome in itself. These friends we meet 
again in our illustrations. There is ‘ Old Tom,” with his 
shrewd, kindly face ; Andrew Kirkaldy, in soldierly attitude, and 
the expression on his face that shows the courage that wins him 
his matches, and took him, if report speaks true, first into the 
square at El] Teb; and Willie Auchterlonie, wearing the keen 
look with which he surveys the hole from afar before landing his 
full shot close up beside it—a characteristic feature of his game. 
The player at the last hole, beneath the Royal and Ancient Club- 
house, is Mr. “ Johnny” Laidlay, twice Amateur Champion, and 
it illustrates well his characteristic style of playing “ off the left 
leg.” Among the spectators the St. Andrews golfer may recognise 


many old friends. Horace HuTcHINsoON. 


Pheasant Shooting in a goo-acre Wood. 


PY SHE very large covert 
which provides the 
subject of the present 

article forms part of a shoot of 
which Mr. Sheriff Dewar, M.P., 
is the tenant. The site is. in 
Kent, not far from the village 
of Orlestone, and not more 
than eight miles from the sea. 
The soil is clay, and about a 
quarter of the ground is hilly. 
The whole of this goo acres of 
wood forms practically one 
covert, a very unusual and 
interesting shoot, provided the 
birds can be brought to the 
gun. Moreover, there are 
several ponds in the wood, 
which hold a number of wild 
duck which pass to and from 
the sea. The beats in this 
great stretch of covert are 
dividel by wide rides for 
timber carting, with minor 
cross rides, cutting it up into 
beats of about twenty-five acres 
each—rather large squares for 
close beating. Asa rule, about 
300 acres are shot over in a 
day, and the methods adopted 
result in a very fair proportion 
of the birds turned out being 
brought to bag. Certainly 
three-quarters of those reared 
could be shot if desired, to- 
yether with a large number of 
wild birds which breed in the 
coverts and are well distributed 
among the tame ones. 

Very large coverts are more 
satisfactory in some respects 
than in others. It is much 
easier to keep birds at home 
in big woods than in small 
ones. They can be fed at 
central points inside, and have 
less temptation to stray than 
from scattered plantations. On 
the other hand, it is far more 
difficult to make game show, 
to keep it together, and to 
make sure of a rise in any 
pirticular square or corner. 
Ground game and pheasants in 
the big coverts keep continually 
on the move. Hares hop all 
day just one beat ahead, and 
the cock pheasants are even 
more difficult to flush. Our 
illustrations show some of the 
devices, adopted with great 
success in this shoot, to cope 
with such difficulties. In 
shooting detached coverts it is 
sufficient to put a few “stops” 
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CROSSING THE MAIN RIDE. 
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outside early in the morning, 
to prevent the cocks from 
running out down hedgerows 
or narrow ‘‘shaws.” Here the 
plan followed is to send the 
beaters very early in the morn- 
ing to drive the birds into the 
particular part of the covert 
which it is intended shall afford 
the actual shooting. In order 
to prevent their leaving this, 
the LiINeEs witH WHITE 
FraTHERS attached shown in 
the illustration are set round. 
This contrivance, though it 
has a somewhat artificial 
appearance, is one of the very 
oldest used in connection with 
driving woods. The Romans 
employed it in deer drives, with 
the substitution of red rags and 
feathers for the white ones. 
Like most old contrivances for 
sport, it is very effective. 
Neither ground game nor 
pheasants like to pass the 
twinkling lines of feathers or 
move from the squares of covert 
which they enclose. 

The next illustration shows 
a rocketer CRossING THE 
Main Ripe, with another bird, 
a mere speck in the picture, 
following fast behind. This beat is also fringed with the white 
feathers, which make birds rise fast and high. The time during 
the actual shoot at which most game scatters and is lost is during 
the luncheon interval. No matter how well stopped the squares 
may be, or however full of birds and rabbits driven on, these are 
constantly ‘trickling back.” Sroppinc Nets are found most 
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"MORAL EFFECT OF MODERN RIFLES ON BIG GAME 
[To THE Epiror or ‘Country LiFE.”} 

Sir,—In reply to the question of Mr. Thomas F. Dale on the 

‘Moral Effect of Modern Rifles on Big Game,” I do think that 

wild animals—“ big game "—are more difficult of approach nowa- 

days than they were twenty or thirty years ago; but this, in my 
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STOPPING NETS. Copy * St 
usefui in preventing this loss of game at mid-day. These are set 
ahead, and on either flank of the “ground which the keepers judge 
will be reached by luncheon time. The game thus finds itself 
partly enclosed, not so much as to prevent either ground game 
getting through, or birds rising over it if pressed, but enough 
to discourage the ‘‘ excursions and alarm” which they might 
attempt were the coast clear. 
Carpet LopGeg, in the centre 
of this shoot, is a charming 
small early sixteenth century 
house. The big wooden case- 
ments are let in flush with the 
walls, and the whole building, 
though not large, is of good 
design and solid workmanship. 
In renovating one of the rooms 
recently thirty-two layers of 
paper were removed from the 
walls! There is a moat round 
‘the house at a little distance 
enclosing the lawn. Mr. Dewar 
keeps his own poultry farm at 
Capel, as he finds it answers 
better to have the eggs used 
for mixing with the young 
pheasants’ food produced on 
the spot. From 6,000 to 8,000 
eggs are used for this purpose 
every spring. Woodcock 
occasionally come in consider- 
able numbers into thesecoverts 
and good bags are made. 
There is some marshland close 
by, and good snipe and hare 
country. _ But the proportion 
of woodland is extensive even 
for Kent, amounting as it does 
to three-sevenths of the whole 
Copyright—"'C.L.” area. C. J. Cornisu. 


view, is not due so much to the effect of improvements in the preci- 
sion and range of the modern rifle over that of the older weapon 
as it is owing to the game being now hunted more closely and 
persistently by a very much larger number of sportsmen and 
native shikaris—the latter of whom possess, at present, tenfold 
the number of guns that they had formerly—the result being 
that the animals are more on the alert, and instinctively put a 
greater distance between themselves and the hunter whenever 
they can. The haunts of the felines and the bison, the bear 
and the sambhur, are being ‘ busted ’—thinned out and built 
upon. The forests are being opened up, the cultivation of 
jungle ground is, year by year, enormously increasing, with 
the result that the animals are constantly disturbed, they 
become more and more difficult of approach, and are driven 
away into more and more dense jungle, where, if molested, they 
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will charge with the same ferocity as ever, simply because the 
sportsman can never be more than thirty or forty yards distant 
to see the animal at all, and often much nearer. | have never 
heard of, nor have I seen, a tiger, wounded or not, charge a 
sportsman from’ more than thirty yards away; therefore a 
charge would be most unlikely .at the distance a sportsman 
would aow take his shot with an express. I should not, how- 
ever, advise a big game sportsman to use a small-bore express 
if shooting in thick jungle, where he would probably meet his 
tiger or bison at from fifteen to thirty yards; in this case the 
animal would most likely charge—he certainly would if wounded 
—and a Lee-Metford, or evena Martini-Henry, would very pro- 
bably fail in stopping him, and an accident would occur. In their 
own natural haunts I do not think that the tiger, panther, bear, or 
bison are less prone to charge now than ever they were. All of 
them will avoid mankind if not pursued, but if hunted will 
attack at sight.—R. Bousrrap, Surgeon-Lieut.-Colonel, Iidian 
Army, Retired. 


BIG SPURS. 
To tHE Epiror or “Country Lire.’ | 
Sir,—I send you a photograph of the legs and spurs of a bird— 
a cross between a brahmapootra and a black game. The cock 
was bred on a poultry farm at Daitford, and was six years old 


, 
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when he died. I have placed the legs one above the other, to 
show how the bird walked to clear his spurs. The right spur 
measures 6}in., the left, with about an inch broken off, 5}in.— 


Kt. Mier. 


BONGOLINE BILLIARD BALLS. 

To THE Epriror or * Country Lire.”] 

Sik,—Once or twice, both in your “Correspondence” and general 
columns, I have read notices, I think, of bongoline billiard balls. ! 
should be much obliged if you, or any of your readers who have 
had experience of them, would tell me whether you have found 
the bongoline balls more liable to “ touch ’’—to rest touching 
each other—than the old ivory balls. From my own experience 
I have been rather led to think that this is so, and often I have 
had the vexation of finding what I hoped was going to be a good 
break of nursery cannons spoiled by the balls resting in contact 
with each other—more often, I think, than would have been the 
case with ivory. I should be very glad if any of your corre- 
spondents could tell me whether they can fancy they have 
detected the same tendency.—BiLLiarp PLAyER. 

[We are inclined, of our own experience, to agree with our correspondent. 
Under ordinary circumstances, we think that the bongoline balls do more often 
rest in contact than the ivory, but we believe this to be on account of a greater 
tendency that the bongoline balls seem to have of catching up impurities, invisible 
to the eye, on their surfaces. To get perfect satisfaction out of these excellent 
composition balls, it seems necessary to keep them even more scrupulously clean 
than the ivory. . The best way of cleaning them is to wash them in tepid water, 
and then dry them thoroughly wi.h a silk handkerchief.—Ep.] 
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STERILISED MILK. 
{To tHe Epiror or “ Country LiIFEe.’’} 

Six,—In a recent issue (on page 190) appear several questions 
as to the sterilisation of milk. In reply I may be allowed to say 
that it would not be correct to affirm that sterilised milk has at 
present a large sale in this country, for the vast bulk of the milk 
sold is, and for many years, if not always, will be, supplied in its 
unprepared or natural condition. But sterilised milk is a ‘*com- 
mercial fact,” and as people become more alive to the importance 
of a good supply cf pure milk, and better aware of the impos- 
sibility of supplying uncooked milk in a pure state, the sale of the 
sterilised article will increase largely among those who are able to 
afford the higher price which has to be charged for it. Some of the 
dairy supply companies have put on the market sterilising plants 
which are not by any means prohibitive in price, and I have 
before me now one, intended for the use of small tradesmen, 
which is sold at a comparatively trifling sum. It is capable of 
dealing with a dozen bottles at a time, and the milk when 
sterilised is intended for sale within a few days after treatment. 
If «“Skiddaw” is desirous of working up a local connection I 
advise him to get such an apparatus as this—I shall be pleased 
to supply the address of the makers, if required—and if he finds 
the demand encouraging, he can then embark on the purchase of 
a more perfect plant. There is hardly the same necessity for 
sterilising goats’ milk as for dealing with that of cows, as 
tuberculosis is practically unknown among goats, I believe, and 
the private owner who keeps goats to provide milk for his own 
consumption can see that the milking is carried out in a cleanly 
manner in sanitary surroundings. But, of course, the apparatus 
is adapted for milk of any kind. The Belgravia Dairy Company 
some time ago added a sterilising factory to their business, and 
supply the milk.—D. E. T. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 
(‘To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”| 

Sik,—In your number of 27th November, 1897, you inserted a 
note from me on Lilium auratum. I think that, perhaps, you 
might like to have some of our more recent experience of this 
lily. I have this winter overhauled some large beds which 
had not been disturbed for ten years. Late in last May there 
was a hard frost which lasted all night, with the result that many 
of the lily stems, then 3ft. and 4ft. high, were turned brown at 
the tops, and all chance of flowering destroyed. I have always 
advocated that where the lilies seemed thriving the beds should 
de left alone; Eut the injured stems of last year suggested 
digging up the beds and examining all the bulbs. On doing 
this we found many fine bulbs, but a larger number of small ones 
produced by large bulbs having broken up. We found also, | 
am sorry to have to say, a large number of destructive grubs. 
Some of these were the well-known cockchafer grubs, but there 
were a much larger number of a long white narrow grub. Not 
knowing these, I sent some to a friend, an eminent entomologist, 
who tells me they ‘are grubs of the small swift moth (Hipialus 
Lupulinus), a destructive beast to anything under ground.” It is 
often said that, considering the great number of bulbs imported 
every year from Japan, it is curious that the number of the lilies 
in this country does not seem to increase. I suspect that grubs 
have a good deal to do with this fact; many L. auratum are 
planted on unsuitable situations, either too moist or too dry, but 
many are planted in right places and soils by experienced 
gardeners, and yet the cry often comes that they bloom well the 
first and second years, but afterwards dwindle away. My old 
friend Mr. Macintosh used to grow L. auratum and some other 
lilies for many years at the edge of his rhododendron beds 
undisturbed, and I have grown L. auratum in rhododendron 
beds for more than thirty years, but when you go in for quantity 
you cannot give this shelter. I had good evidence that under 
really favourable circumstances the bulbs will make good 
increase in this country. In one of our beds there were eight 
strong stems very close together. Thinking that by mistake 
the bulbs had been planted too near to each other, I had 
them dug up, and found that one bulb had produced seven good 
bulbs. In the same bed a plant looked unhealthy and was dug 
up; we found a number of large dingy dark grey grubs all round 
it. Iam sorry that I did not get their name, but we never found 
this grub before or since. Our greatest enemy at Wisley is late 
spring frost, though we have never before had this nearly as bad 
as last year; and even last year in our wood at Weybridge, 
which is warmer and more sheltered than that at Oakwood, all 
the lilies bloomed well. I believe that our practice in future will 
be to take up small parts of the beds every winter, and judge by 
what we find how much further it is desirable to go. Where 
many hundreds of bulbs are grown it takes time, that can ill be 
spared, to dig up all the large beds, but after, this’ year’s ex- 
perience, I think that the grubs must not be allowed to increase ; 
1893 was the year when our L. auratum made the best show, 
not having been injured by any spring frost, and Mr. Duffield, 
having been at the Cottage in August, reproduced them in a 
beautiful drawing.—Grorce F. Wixson. 
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grumbling and growling the while, as if Providence 

had not been particularly kind in permitting her to 
sojourn there at all. What ingratitude is hers! And here am [| 
content, yet alone in London (theoretically-practically I am sur- 
rounded by everyone, most anxious to be kind to me, to take me 
out to theatres, and invite me to parties) ; there is Nellie basking 
in the sunshine of the South, revelling in the blue sky and the 
green tables, complaining because she has to leave their delights 
after a month’s enjoyment. 
“¢*Drar SANS-GENE,— 

‘‘T return to you reluctantly. Why did you not, amongst 
your other screeds of advice, counsel me to marry a man utterly 
idle and fabulously wealthy ? Tom hzs enough money to go on 
with, but he insists upon thinking it his special duty to go back 
to look after things, just as if stewards and bailiffs, lawyers and 
surveyors, did not exist. I feel very ill-used. 1 do not want to 
come home—I want to stay where I am, which, as you will observe 


M ONDAY: Nellie is on her way home from Monte Carlo, 
xe 





A BLUE SERGE DRESS BRAIDED WITH BLACK. 
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at the moment you receive this, is Paris. Not, mind you, that 
it is as lively as usual in the best sense of the word; people will 
concern themselves with such trivial matters as Zola and Dreyfus, 
when it is the legitimate duty of Paris at the moment to devote 
its every attention to new clothes. Yet have I gleaned a few 
pieces of news for your benefit, dear. I may tell you that the 
light materials, such as crépe de chine, will all be decorated 
with what they call over here ‘incrustations’ of lace. A new 
fabric of most pleasing quality is called ‘ Eolienne,’ closely resem- 
bling, but of superior quality to, our old friend summer Sicilian. 
There is much attention being bestowed on linen laces, insertions of 
these being used on gowns of all good stuffs. You know the 
kind I mean, those which we usually associate with trimmings 
for bed-linen and toilet-linen. Everyone over here wears an 
[empire comb, and one of these in tortoise-shell set’with diamonds 
do I give myself the pleasure of posting to you. As for colours, 
blue seems to be most in evidence. Of the hats, all those that 
I have seen that are pretty show draperies of net worked in 
silver, or fine chiffon spotted with silk. The ideal shape is a 
small edition of the flop hat, the brim curving up over the 
ears and down over the face, while beneath it is ruched with 
net. It is only the Americans who will wear these hats, so the 
artists say, but I think the English girls will look charming 
under their influence. Tom says he knows one who does—your 
discontented ‘© NELES’ 

WepNEspDay: Once again to-night did I find myself visiting 
the St. James’s Theatre, wondering whether really Benedick ‘“ for 
ten nights a week had been carving a new doublet.” Assuredly 
those worn in “Much Ado About Nothing” were worthy of 
some such effort, and Mr. Alexander, who himself looks specially 
and wonderfully beautiful in his white and silver costume, is 
quite up to the task. What a fascinating play this is! Julia 
Neilson looks magnificent in her white and yellow brocade 
gown, with facings of ermine. And while we meditate on the 
advisability of a coiffure or other detail than a single knob just 
above the forehead, we might take heart of grace by copying the 
pearl and gold nets which extend their influence round the 
back and disappear in a narrow fillet across the front. Such 
nets, by the way, would serve most usefully to ensnare the short 
loose hairs which are our untidy lot from the too constant use of 
irons. And, by the way, what a rare bird is the intelligent hair- 
dresser, one who will study how you look in your coiffure above 
how your coiffure will look on you.. The like have I met and 
loved for many years, hitherto keeping the address a supreme 
secret, but now a line of inquiry from an unknown friend tempts 
me to register here that Messrs. Dubosch and Gillingham, 285, 
Regent Street, have special virtues. Amongst them, besides 
the art of suiting the individual, is an invention for concealing 
effectively the bald spots on the temples which that demon Time 
stamps so persistently. 

But to get back to the St. James’s. Celia’s wedding dress 
is most elegant, all made of lace over a satin petticoat. And IJ 
love dearly Miss Neilson’s bunch of purple flowers over her left 
ear. Her first gown is the most becoming, I think, of spring- 
leaf velveteen. The hem is rich with purple and green 
embroidery, the sleeves are slashed over white satin. Celia’s 
dress in the first act is of grey poplin over a pink robe, and 
Miss Neilson’s white and gold brocade shows wonderful 
embroideries of emeralds and gold and pearls, and a petticoat of 
turquoise blue velvet, and with this she wears pink roses in her 
hair. Her domino is of black and white brocade—a fine- 
patterned stuff. Talking of dominoes reminds me that Essie is 
once again absorbed by the skating rink, and triumphantly 
asserts the Prince and Princess of Wales are of her mind as to 
its charms, else why have they both honoured the rinks with 
their presence lately ? The Prince went to see the Championship 
of the National Skating Association competed for, and the 
Princess looked in at Niagara to. see the bicycling on the ice. 
I think Essie veritably believes that her punctual attendance at 
these places of amusement has bred their popularity. ‘The 
vanity of some women,” as my mother would have said, indeed 
did say to-day, when she met Essie in a costume far too spring- 
like for the atmosphere. It was a pretty costume though, made 
of Venetian cloth in light drab. The bodice was tight-fitting 
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PURPLE STRAW WITH NEAPOLITAN VIOLETS AND SHADED RIBBONS 


into the waist back and front, not a vestige of fullness or pouching, 
and it crossed over the bust with a narrow-pointed collar of cloth 
covered with a loose collar of écru guipure, and showed at the 
top a small waistcoat of fine muslin and soft lace tied round the 
throat with a bow of green and blue plaid, a belt of the plaid 
being passed round the waist, fastened in the front with a flat 
round buckle of oxydised silver set with emeralds and sapphires. 
This skirt had a double effect at the hem, one machine-stitched 
fold being placed over the other; and her hat was a master- 
piece, which she declared to be her own making: a toque 
iormed entirely of green leaves and violets, with a little scarf of 
pale mauve tied beneath the brim at one side in Spanish style. 
It is rather a joy to meet a really new gown, and it is an infinite 
delight to see a bodice of which it may be said that it pouches 
not, neither does it basque. Such should, however, be sacred to 
the individual of mean outline; she of generous proportion below 
the waist should look to it that she be not fascinated by this 
simple style. At present, though it is a somewhat shadowy 
novelty, only two gowns in the whole of London, so Essie declares, 
have been thus honoured. My two pictures are quite simple 
this week, the one showing a blue serge coat and_ skirt 
trimmed with a scroll pattern of Russian braid with revers 
faced with the new ribbed velvet in a brighter blue than the 
serge, and the other portraying a hat of purple straw wreathed 
with cyclamen tied with mauve antique satin, and bearing a 
mauve and purple shaded paradise plume. 
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THE SOAPWORTS, 

UR illustration this week is of that jewel amongst rock plants, Saponar'a 
ocymoides, which will cover the poorer parts of the rock garden wi. 
its trailing stems, hidden almost in early summer beneath a burden of 

rosy flowers. Sow the seeds or put out the young plants where the prostrate 
growth will in time fall over the rocky ledge and form a stream of blossom. 
Where old walls or ruins exist, sow seeds in the chinks, and if there is a little 
soil they will germinate. This Saponaria is even happy in poor soil, but to coax 
the plant to put forth an abundance of flowers give rich loam, which doubtless 
produced the growth and flower beauty represented in the illustration. |The 
species is found wild in bare stony places of Southern Europe. The common 
Soapwort is S. officinalis, a native of Britain, and familiar in cottage gardens 
throughout the land. The plant is extremely vigorous and weedy almost in 
growth, reaching to a height of about 2ft., the flowers large, and generally of 
a soft rose tint. But the double variety is more suitable for gardens, the flowers 
produced with the same profusion as in the type, and of a similar shade. We 
noticed last September many East Coast gardens filled with this rampant plant, 
which relished the winds and salt spray, flowers continuing to appear far into the 
autumn. This Soapwort is not suitable for good borders, but plant it where a 
group is required, and it may be permitted to ramble without injury to neighbour- 
ing things. A very pretty kind is S. ceespitosa, which has rose-coloured flowers, 
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and requires a sandy sunny spot in the rock garden. S. calabrica, which does 
not grow more than gin. in height, has small pink flowers, produced throughout 
the summer. Alba has white flowers. Seeds may either be sown in the open 
border or bed in April, or raised earlier in heat. .A pretty edging may be 
formed with the plant. 

UNCOMMON VEGETABLES. 

We have selected for special mention this week some vegetables which are 
rare in British gardens. There seems a sad want of enterprise in vegetable 
cooking in our land, and we are far behind the French in the way various roots 
are prepared for the table. The Dean of Rochester (the Very Rev. S. Reynolds 
Hole), a good gardener, at a recent meeting of the Worshipful Company ot 
Fruiterers alluded to this subject, and declared we are the most ignorant of any 
civilised nation concerning the culture and cooking of vegetables. This is a 
bold statement, false as regards cultivation, but true as to the way the vegetable 
is prepared for the table. We have selected, therefore, the Salsify, Scorzonera, 
and Cardoon as vegetables too little known, though, when well prepared, 
wholesome and delicate in flavour. 

SCORZONERA AND SALSIFY. 

These little-known vegetables are much alike as regards appearance, 
though of distinct flavour, whilst their culture is similar. Salsify should be sown 
in ground that has not been recently manured, sowing the seed in drills 18in. or 
2ft. apart, and thinning out the plants to 1ft. from each other in the row. To 
make our remarks as practical as possible, we may compare the culture of both 
roots to that of the Beet. Of varieties, select the large Russian Scorzonera, and 
the Mammoth or Giant Salsify. The roots are ready for use in October, and 
may be obtained from that month until April, thus forming useful winter 
vegetables. It is wise to lift them in November, and store in a cool shed just 
free from frost. Boil the roots without paring them in any way previously, but 
when nearly soft drain and remove the skin with a piece of cloth or flannel. 
The roots must not be broken. Place them in rich stock for twenty minutes, 
and serve. Another way of using them is to cook them in milk, and serve with 
melted butter on toast. They make a delicious second course vegetable when 
thus prepared, 

THE CARDOON. 

This vegetable requires careful culture, but when well grown and cooked 
is highiy prized. The roots need to be thoroughly well blanched, and are in 
season during the winter. The Cardoon is a vigorous and _tall-growing plant, 
attaining a height of 4ft. or more. When seeds are sown under glass in 
March, the plants will be ready for the open ground in May. Some growers, 
however, sow the seed in the open ground, and make trenches, as in the case ot 
Celery, putting in plenty of well-decayed manure. The plants should eventually 
be from 4ft. to 5ft. apart, but it is well to drop the seeds at about 2ft. apart, and 
when the seedlings are a few inches high thin to the most vigorous in growth, 
An abundance of water is necessary from July until September, when commence 
moulding-up. Before, however, beginning this work, wind haybands round the 
plants, then add the soil. Before severe weather sets in lift the Cardoons with a 
good ball of soil, and place under cover. Unfortunately, the way to cook the 
Cardoon is little understood in this country, but on the Continent a delicious 
dish is made of this vigorous root. There are several ways of preparing the 
Cardoon for the table, but boiling is the most common. Boil the roots in pieces 
“about 6in. long, and treat as advised for Salsify after it isskinned. The Cardoon, 
it must be remembered, is like. Celery, and only needs washing. Served with 
brown gravy or thickened milk, it is, indeed, delicate and wholesome. 

THE LARGER NETTED IRIS FROM LANGPORT. 

We have received a bunch of flowers of the larger Netted Iris (I. reticulata 
major) from Messrs. Kelway and Son, Langport, Somerset, and the following 
interesting note :—‘‘ The larger Netted Iris has been extremely beautitul in our 
Langport nursery in the open ground since January 28th last. This is a large 
form of the type and a far more robust grower. You will observe how sweetly 
violet-scented it is. The bulb is very hardy and may be easily grown. _ Its rich 
purple violet colour, relieved by a deep yellow blotch on the lower segments, 
compels attention. It is one of the most precious of early hardy flowers.” We 
thank Messrs. Kelway for this fragrant posy. I. reticulata and its varieties form 
a delightful class of early hardy bulbous flowers. We hope they will be grown 
far and wide, as both in colour and fragrance they are unique. A few blossoms 
will scent a large room, and they smell like Marie Louise Violets. The major 
variety is similar to the more familiar type, but larger, and, as Messrs. Kelway 
say, stronger. 
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Photo., THE ROCK SOAPWORT (Saponaria ocymotdes). C. Metcalfe. 


TRADE CATALOGUES.-—We have received the spring catalogues of Carna- 
‘tions and hardy and rock plants from Mr. Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, Winchmore 
Hill, London, N. An excellent seed and plant manual is that of Messrs. 
Kelway and Son, Langport, Somerset. It contains a list of the finest flower and 
vegetable seeds, and makes special mention of the Pony and Delphinium, for which 
these nurseries are famous. Mr. Henry Eckford, Wem, Shropshire, sends us his 
catalogue of sweet and culinary peas, and vegetable and flower seeds in general. 








